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A Survey of Personnel Management in 195 
Concerns 


By Stranuey B. Matuewson, Chamber of Commerce, Springfield, Ohio 


How extensively is American business actually making use of job 
analyses, qualification cards, employee representation, stock owner- 
ship, and other personnel practices and techniques which have been 
developed in recent years? Mr. Mathewson’s amazing answer to 
this question is condensed from the final chapter in a new edition 
of PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, by Scott, Clothier, and Mathewson.' 


Questionnaires describing personnel practices were returned by 195 
leading concerns employing 2,391,000 workers. It was found that man 
analyses are more common than job analyses. Psychological tests have 
lagged behind trade tests as an employment device. Interviewing is 
the most generally used employment device, being reported by 93 per 
cent of the concerns. Some sort of job training is given by 92 per cent. 
Bonus plans of wage payment are used by relatively few employers in 
comparison with straight piece rates, and straight time is still used by 
69 per cent. Pension systems are in use two and one half times as often 
as employee representation. The proportions of firms using various 
combinations of personnel management devices are also shown, and 


many other valuable comparisons are made. 


A SURVEY OF PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT IN 195 
CONCERNS 


By Stranutey B. Matuewson, Chamber 
of Commerce, Springfield, Ohio 


/ i \HE purpose of this article is to 
present some facts as to actual 
use of various principles, prac- 

tices and instruments in personnel 

management. To do this it was neces- 
sary to obtain accurate information 
concerning the development of per- 

1 Just published by McGraw-Hill Book 


Co., Inc., through whose courtesy this article 
is printed. 


sonnel management in some of the most 
important industrial organizations 
throughout the United States. It is 
difficult to obtain such information. 
No matter how carefully a random 
sampling is sought, the end-product is 
likely to be a selected list of concerns. 
The selection, however, is a natural 
one; natural for the reason that a con- 
cern having little or no development in 
personnel management might likewise 
have small interest in answering a long 
list of questions about their personnel 
methods. Therefore the conclusions 
which follow concern those organiza- 
tions which were sufficiently interested 
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to furnish a mass of detail for the pur- 
pose of this summary. 

We do not imply of course, that all 
concerns who failed to answer com- 
munications have also failed to deve op 
personnel management to a high 
degree. It should be equally evident 
that tle list to which questions were 
directed did not include every concern 
giving this subject major attention. 

In preparing the original list for the 
survey, we selected 500 national adver- 
tisers, picked at random from various 
publications. To these 500 was sent a 
detailed questionnaire covering the 
principles, practices, and instruments 
of personnel management. One hun- 
dred and ninety-five answers were 
received in sufficiently complete form 
to make them statistically useful. 
These answers came from 41 kinds of 
businesses in 21 states and the District 
of Columbia. These 195 enterprises 


employ 2,391,000 workers; the num- 
bers in the organizations ranged from 
100 to 240,000. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The questionnaire itself, containing 
210 items, is too detailed to show in 
full; a fragmentary sample is given 
below. The concerns from which 
answers were received are classified by 
the nature of their businesses in table 1. 


FRAGMENTARY SAMPLE OF THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


In the following list, check all items used 
in yourconcern. Forexample, if you use an 
application blank, place a check mark after 
the word Yes. If you do not use an applica- 
tion blank place a check mark after the word 
No. If your answer to the question is no, 
then it is not necessary for you to check the 
subheads under the question pertaining to 
forms of application blanks. Throughout 
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the questionnaire, if you check the word No 
to the main question, the subheadings of 
that question need not be answered. If, 
however, you check the word Yes, please 
check the subheadings of the questions per- 
taining to the practices in your concern. 
Please give approximate number of em- 
ployees 
Do you use an application 

blank? Yes( ) No( ) 

Isitin questionnaire form?. Yes( ) No( ) 

Is it in check list form?... Yes( ) No( ) 

Is it a combination of these 

Yes( ) No( ) 
Do you have any methods to fol- 
low up employees once they 

are placed on the job?.... Yes( ) No( ) 

Is it by the sponsor system 
(with selected persons to 
go to the department and 
see how the employee is 
progressing)?........... Yes( ) No( ) 

Is it by periodic interviews 
(calling the employee in- 
to the personnel office)?. Yes( ) No( ) 

Does your company have any 
formal education plan?.. Yes( ) No( ) 

Have youcompany schools? Yes( ) No( ) 

Have you night schools?.. Yes( ) No( ) 

Have you special classes?. Yes( ) No( ) 

Do you use motion pictures 
for this purpose? 

Do you give lectures to 
employees for this pur- 

Yes( ) No( ) 

Do you have courses in 
foremanship training?... Yes{ ) No( ) 

Do you have correspond- 
ence courses? 

Do you have Americaniza- 
tion courses? 

Have you any cooperative 
plans with high schools?. Yes( ) No( ) 

Have you any cooperative 
plans with colleges? 

If you have any other edu- 
cational plans than those 
mentioned here please 
write them in the space 


Yes( ) No( ) 


Yes( ) No( ) 


Yes( ) No( ) 


Yes( ) No( ) 


Do you have any stock owner- 
ship plans? ............. Yes( ) No( ) 
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Do they allow for the ac- 

quisition of preferred 
Yes( ) No( ) 

Do they allow for the ac- 

quisition of common 
Yes( ) No( ) 

Is stock paid for by the 
employees? Yes( ) No( ) 
Is stock given outright?.... Yes( ) No( ) 


TABLE 1 
Classification and geographical distribution 


Number 


. Musical instrument manufacturing 


WEIS 6s vevacercticceceeees 


. Novelty manufacturing companies. 


Oil companies 

Optical manufacturing companies. . 
Paper manufacturing companies... 
Power companies 

Public utility companies.......... 
Publishing and printing companies . 


Railroad equipment manufacturing 


of concerns 


. Advertising agencies 

. Agricultural implements manufac- 
turing cor panies 

. Automobile accessory manufactur- 
ing companies 

. Automobile manufacturing com- 


. Candy manufacturing companies. . . 
. Clothing manufacturing companies 
(including gloves, hats, and 
SE ccc bacawcdenieirekweaedde 
. Construction companies 

. Department stores 

. Electrical manufacturing 
panies 

. Fountain pen manufacturing com- 


com- 


. Furniture and wood-working com- 
panies 

. Flour mills 

. Gas engine manufacturing com- 


. Glass manufacturing companies. .. 
. Hosiery manufacturing companies . 
. Iron, steel, and alloy foundries... . 
. Machinery (light) manufacturing 
nh ie ere 
. Machinery (heavy) manufacturing 
Cs cbc cscectichatenivecwis 
. Machine Tool manufacturing com- 


. Mail-order houses 

- Meat packers 

. Medical supply manufacturing 
Eu cienneckaesshdencees 
. Mining companies 

. Miscellaneous manufacturing com- 


I 35S vcr enge Keen's ves 

. Silver manufacturing companies. . . 

Soap manufacturing companies... . 

. Steel companies 

. Textile manufacturing companies. . 

. Tire & rubber manufacturing 
GRU, 5 thon dh apse cc cccess 5 

. Watch and clock makers.......... 3 


SSEIS KRESSSSSRN B 


COMPARISONS 


A study of the returned question- 
naires discloses many interesting com- 
parisons. For example, no concern 
was found to use strength tests, while — 
psychological tests, which were hailed 
so enthusiastically, appear to have 
lagged behind trade tests as an employ- 
ment device, and clerical-stenographic 
tests have come into much more gen- 
eral use than either trade or psycho- 
logicai tests. Job analyses are not 
nearly as prevalent among the report- 
ing concerns as man analyses, indicated 
by the more general use of the Master 
Personnel Record or Qualification 
Card. 

For purposes of comparison here, 
we somewhat arbitrarily grouped Per- 
sonnel Management into: 

Employment. 
Maintenance. 
Payment. 
Insurance. 


Development. 
Research Control. 
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Under each of these is given a number From these graphs it becomes appar- 
of items, and the percentages of those ent that interviews for the selection of 
INSURANCE 
Acquisition of Preferred Stock 
Acquisition of Common Stock 
Saving & Loan Plans 
Health Insurance 
Pensions 
Accident Insurance 
Group Life insurance 
Benefit Associations 








6 50 40 30 20 10 0 
Per Cont DEVELOPMENT 
Correspondence Courses 
Americanization Courses 
Motion Pictures for Training 
Employee Representation 
Night Schools | 
Cooperation with High Schools 
Company Schools | 
Cooperation with Colleges 
Profit Sharing 
33 Lectures for Training | | 
3s Foremanship Training 
38 Special Classes | 
Athletic Organizations 
Suggestion Systents 
Social & Recreational Organizations 
Training new Employees on the job 








RESEARCH CONTROL 
Repeat Employment Tests 
Promotional Charts 

Job Analyses 

Employment Expense Budgets 
Rating Scales 
Records of Labor Turnover 
90 80 70 60 


Per Cent 


Fig. 2. Grapas SHOWING THE Use MapE or Various PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT DEVICES 
In 195 ConcERNS 


answering the question who use the applicants are the most generally used 
item are shown in figures 1 and 2. employment device, since 93 per cent 
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of the concerns answering stated that their jobs. Application Blanks, the 
it was their practice to interview next most commonly used device, are 


S Gl Employee Représentation and Profit Sharing 
7 Ge Rating Scales and Trade Tests 
9 Employee Representation and Stock Acquisition 
9 Trade Tests and Job Analysis 
10 Trade Tests and Medical Examination 
11 Follow-up Methods and Trade Tests 
11 Educational Plans and Trade Tests 
Rating Scales and Tests 
Job Analysis and Tests 
|Rating Scales and Job Analysis 
' Medical Examination and Nurses 
Medical Examination and Clerical-Stenographic Tests 
Tests and Medical Examination 
Educational Plans and Tests 
Promotional Policy and Tests 
Job Analysis and Qualification Card 
Follow up Methods and Tests 
Rating Scales and Qualification Card 
Pension Plans and Medical Examination 
Employment Expense Budget and Qualification Card 
Tests and Qualification Card 
Labor Turnover Records and Employment Expense Budget 
Rating Scales and Promotional Policy 
Application Biank and Visible Index for Qual. Card 
| Full Authority and Qualification Card 
Insurance Plans and Medical Examination. 
Educational Plans and Information to new Employéts 
Information to new Employees and Follow-up 
Full Authority in hiring Rank and File and Medical Exam. 
Medica! Examination and Qualification Card 
Labor Turnover Records and Medical Examination 
Qualification Card and Promotional Policy 
Follow-up Methods(new employees) and Qualification Card, 
Labor Turnover Records and Qualification Card 
: Labor Turnover Records and Application Blank. 
76 Qualification Card and Application Blank 
78 Application Blank and References 
€0 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 
Per Cent 


Fie. 3. Grara SHowine Pairep ComPaARISONS OF VARIOUS PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Devices 1n 195 Concerns 


applicants. Also it appears that 92 reported by 89 per cent. First-aid 
per cent of the concerns give new Stations have come into very general 
employees some form of training on use as they are operated by 87 per cent 
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of the group. Records of Labor Turn- 
over are kept by 82 per cent, many of 
whom not only keep turnover records 
for the whole organization, but keep 
them by departments as well. 

At the opposite end of the scale we 
find the use of psychological tests is 
reported by only 17 per cent, the 
repeating of initial employment tests 
to check up on progress is used on 
only 7 per cent of the cases. It is sur- 
prising to note that Group Life Insur- 
ance is reported by 55 per cent and 
Suggestion Systems by 54 per cent. 

Two practices which have been 
widely discussed are Foremanship 
Training and Employee Representa- 
tion. It is significant that in only 34 
per cent of the cases is there any claim 
of the former, and in only 19 per cent 
is there any form of Employee Repre- 
sentation. Plans for the acquisition 
of common stock by the employees 
and Company Housing Plans have 
reached almost identical development, 
as they are offered by 25 and 27 per 
cent, respectively. 

Without access to the facts it might 
logically be assumed that certain 
practices might go hand in hand. It 
would not appear illogical to assume 
that a concern using Trade Tests to 
find out what an applicant knew about 
a job would also use Job Analyses, also 
that the introduction of an employee 
representation plan might be accom- 
panied by a stock acquisition program. 
These devices, however, were found to 
accompany each other in only 9 per 
cent of the cases. A stil! more logical 
assumption might be that profit 
sharing would accompany employee 
representation, yet of the 177 con- 
cerns answering both of these ques- 
tions, 35 used employee representa- 
tion and 49 had profit sharing, yet 
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only 9, or 5 per cent, reported their 
common use. Many other significant 
relationships of this nature will occur 
to the reader upon studying the more 
complete comparison of pairs in fig- 
ure 3. 


CONCLUSION 


Twelve years after the World War is 
too short a period in which to reach any 
final conclusions concerning the socio- 
industrial forces set in motion by that 
conflict. Just why some industrial 
practices have been more generally 
adopted than others is impossible to 
determine with accuracy. This article 
suggests a number of anomalies. One 
can only guess at why the appeal of 
Pensions (45 per cent) has led to a 
development two and one half times 
that of Employee Representation (19 
per cent). Pensions not only appeal 
to executives, but are also rapidly 
coming into the foreground in the 
minds of lawmakers. We are in a fair 
way for the early passage of Federal 
laws making them obligatory. 

As to the mechanics of Personnel 
Management, the simpler devices, 
such as Interviews (93 per cent), 
Application Blanks (89 per cent), 
Qualification Cards (83 per cent), and 
the like, from our survey appear to 
have far outstripped the more compli- 
cated procedures, such as Job Analyses 
(39 per cent), Motion Pictures for 
Training (15 per cent), and Promo- 
tional Charts (17 per cent). While 
the introduction and use of the latter 
group might be more expensive and 
troublesome, the probable dividends 
in bettered morale and saving of 
waste in production should more than 
compensate for the difficulties in- 
volved. 





Revising Rating Techniques 
By Francis F. BrapsHaw, University of North Carolina 


Most rating scales now used in industry and in education should be 
revised in the light of recent studies. Dean Bradshaw brings the 
technique for making rating scales up to date. 


Studies of the rating scale made by the Committee on Personnel 
Procedures of the American Council on Education indicate clearly 
that rating techniques are still the only available techniques in record- 
ing and measuring many forms of human behavior, particularly the 
attitudes so significant in industrial and educational personnel work. 
As a result of the Committee’s work there is available for the use of 
personnel officers not only a summary of all clues to good scale construc- 
tion and use which have been discovered in the past ten years, but also a 
greatly improved form of rating scale. 

A significant element in the new scale is the inclusion in the scale itself 
of space for “‘behaviorgrams,”’ by which term is meant significant in- 
stances of behavior or narratives of fact which illustrate the trait being 
rated. Not only does the rating scale become thus a material gather- 
ing device, but it also stands up well under critical statistical procedures 
as a measuring device— provided it is carefully and critically used. 

Industrial personnel workers should shoulder their share of the burden 
for further research and improvement of the rating scale. 


S THE rating of human nature nificant is the fact that the Committee, 
I practicable? A few years ago informed of the defects in ratings 
the answer was “No.” Research revealed by such studies as that of 
described here suggests the need of Rugg began their work with scepti- 


revising that view. 

The most comprehensive study of 
rating techniques made since Rugg’s 
devastating criticism of the army scale 


cism as to the usefulness of such scales 
and concluded their report with the 
studied conviction that rating scales 


is the three-year study made by a sub- had ee peppy to be fe nan 
committee of the Committee on Per- “a* Value to justify their careful use 


sonnel Methods of the American and to demand further experimenta- 
Council on Education.! Especially sig- “2. 

The line of thought which underlay 

1 The most detailed report of that com- the Committee’s shift of opinion is 

mittee so far as it dealt with the rating scale _ well illustrated by the following quota- 


will be found in The American Council on . . 
Education Rating Seale: Its Reliability, tion from an article by May and Hart- 


Validity, and Use, by F. F. Bradshaw. Shorne in Social Psychology for Febru- 
Archives of Psychology, no. 119, 1930. ary, 1930. 
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‘‘For a while it seemed that rating scales 
as scientific instruments would be com- 
pletely discarded. It was necessity that 
saved the day. While everyone talked 
about the superiority of objective tests, yet 
it was soon found that many qualities of 
character yield only stubbornly and expen- 
sively to objective testing. If character 
and personality studies were to continue, 
ratings had to be revived. In spite of their 
difficulties, snares, delusions, and pitfalls 
they are now staging a considerable ‘come- 
back’.”’ 


In addition to the considerations 
suggested in the article just quoted 
there were the accumulated discoveries 
of unexpectedly high correlations of 
reliability reported by various workers 
in the field as well as those found by 
the members of the Committee experi- 
menting with the American Council 
scale. Goodwin Watson in a review 
of measures of personality traits, pub- 
lished in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1927, reported reliability 
correlations from seven different 
studies ranging from .80 to .97. The 
writer using the American Council 
scale among fraternity mates found the 
reliability of ten ratings to be above .90 
on all the traits except that of emotional 
stability, and the reliability of an 
average rating or composite rating on 
all the traits was .96. This coefficient 
is within three points of the average 
ratios of reliability of the so-called 
objective tests in favor of which many 
workers have proposed to abandon all 
attempts at the use of rating scales. 

In view of the very considerable 
progress which scales have made in 
reliability and convenience the writer 
is of the opinion that most personnel 
officers both in industry and in educa- 
tion should revise their scales in the 
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light of the most recent studies. In 
connection with the work of the Com- 
mittee the writer had the privilege of 
examining scales used in industries in 
the files of the Personnel Research 
Federation and the American Manage- 
ment Association. All of the scales 
examined showed lack of revision and 
most of them were distinctly inferior 
in construction to the Scott Company 
scale published in 1922. The scales 
in use by colleges which were collected 
by the Committee at the beginning of 
its study and a collection made since 
then reveals the fact that most of the 
institutions have revised their scales 
either through the adoption of the 
American Council on Education scale 
for their own use or through the incor- 
poration in their own scales of the best 
features of the American Council 
scale. 

Recent personnel researches such as | 
those of the Western Electric Com- 
pany have re-emphasized the great 
importance of attitudes as distinct 
from skills, in the efficiency of workers. 
At the present time test techniques do 
not seem so readily available for the 
study and measurement of attitudes 
as do ratings and the interview. In- 
terviewing is one of the most expensive 
of all personnel procedures. Conse- 
quently it appears certain that rating 
techniques will continue to be impor- 
tant in personnel work for the imme- 
diate future. The principal source of 
trouble with the use of rating scales in 
the past has been our failure to realize 
that a good rating scale is as difficult to 
construct as a good test or experimen- 
tal measure of any kind. \Nearly all 
scales were the product of what may be 
called arm-chair construction. That 
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is, the builder of the scale sat down and 
decided what were to be regarded as 
the important traits for the purpose in 
mind. These traits were then defined 
from the dictionary or from his own 
vocabulary and an extreme description 
of the presence and absence of the 
trait was stated. Then comparative 
terms such as good, poor, and average 
were inserted between. A more or 
less exact definition of the trait in 
question was put at the end of the scale 
and quantitative scores assigned to 
various points on the line, and presto! 
the scale was ready for use. Thescale 
was introduced into use and the scores 
were recorded on cumulative personnel 
records as part of the data to be used 
in hiring, firing, promotions, and 
replacements. No thoughtful worker 
would now suppose that a measurement 
of manual skill, clerical ability, spell- 
ing, muscular strength, mental alert- 
ness, or scholastic attainment could 
be arrived at in such a way. Itis 
clear now that scales cannot be con- 
structed in that way either. The 
writer found in a survey of the litera- 
ture that there was good authority for 
thirty-nine generalizations about the 
construction and use of rating scales. 
These generalizations were based on 
careful scientific work by trained 
workers who had applied accepted 
statistical tests to their work. Al- 
most none of these thirty-nine generali- 
zations would occur inevitably to a 
casual thinker about scales as he sat 
down in the old manner to formulate 
a scale for his use, as may be seen 
from the following brief summary. 


I. Traits 


1. Traits differ in the success with which 
they can be rated. In general it seems 
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desirable that ratings be based upon past or 
present accomplishment, that they be as 
objective as possible, that they be stated 
unambiguously and specifically (Paterson 
and Kingsbury). 

2. Ratings become more reliable when a 
general trait (e.g., developmental age) is 
broken into a number of specific factors 
(Furfey). 

3. “General all around value’”’ is fre- 
quently more reliably rated than are some of 
the more specific qualities involved (Rugg 
and Slawson). 

4. Be sure the trait is not a composite of 
several that vary independently (Freyd). 

5. Each quality should refer to a single 
type of activity or to the results of a single 


_ type of activity (Paterson). 


6. Do not use scale to rate traits on which 
other more dependable data can be ob- 
tained. 


IT. Raters 


7. Self-ratings tend to be too high on 
desirable traits and too low on undesirable 
traits. They tend, however, to place the 
strong and weak points of the individual in 
their general positions. One tends to rate 
one’s own sex higher than the opposite sex 
on desirable traits, the reverse being true of 
undesirable traits (Knight, Franzen, Kinder, 
and Shen). 

8. Raters are frequently unable to justify 
ratings, or are apt to give absurd rationali- 
zations. This does not, however, indicate 
anything about the reliability of the rating 
(Landis). ex 

9. Ratings of which the rater expresses 
himself as ‘‘very sure’ are markedly more 
reliable than are ordinary ratings (Cady). 

10. There is some evidence that imme- 
diate emotional reactions affect ratings 
made upon the “scale of values’”’ method 
more than they do ratings made when sub- 
jects are ranked in order of merit (Conklin 
and Sutherland). 

11. The average or median rating of a 
number of judges is superior to that of a 
single judge, provided there are not great 
differences in the capability of the judges 
(Rugg, Paterson, and Gordon). 

12. People differ markedly in their ability 
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to make ratings (Norsworthy, Rugg and 
Paterson). 
13. Record and use only those ratings 
from raters of proved reliability (Paterson). 
14. People who are good judges of them- 
selves tend to be good judges of others. 


III. Rating 


15. While close associates are likely to 
rate more reliably than are casual asso- 
ciates, long and intimate friendships bring 
marked decreases in the reliability of rat- 
ings. Persons tend to over-rate intimate 
friends on desirable traits and under-rate 
on less desirable traits (Knight and Shen). 

16. Judges who have been asked to ob- 
serve for several months, preparatory to 
rating, presumably give better ratings than 
do judges whose observation has been more 
or less casual (Webb). 

17. Raters should rate exclusively on the 
basis of past or present conduct (Paterson). 

18. Ratings obtained in advance of any 
special situation necessitating their use are 
more likely to be accurate (Paterson). 

19. Raters having one form of contact 
with the individual being rated (teachers of 
the same school subject), tend to agree more 
closely than do raters with more diversified 
contacts. By the same token, ratings ob- 
tained from persons having predominantly 
one type of contact are much less useful out- 
side of that specific field (Hanna). 

20. Raters should be carefully trained, 
by discussing the distribution of abilities, 
by describing the scale, and cautioning 
against constant errors such as halo effect 
and central tendency, and prejudice. 

21.. One trait should be rated through the 
entire group of subjects, rather than permit- 
ting the rating of one subject through the 
entire group of traits (Symonds and Pater- 
son). 

22. People differ in their reliability as 
subjects for ratings. Some are easier to 
rate than others. It.appears that poor em- 
ployees tend to be better analyzed than are 
good ones (Norsworthy, Rugg and Kings- 
bury). 


IV. Scale construction 


23. Rating scales to be used in ordinary 
situations should be simply stated, and 
capable of being used easily (Paterson). 
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24. Qualities should be grouped accord- 
ing to the accuracy with which they can be 
rated (Paterson). 

25. It is desirable to have traits defined. 
This definition should be as simple as pos- 
sible, but unambiguous, definite, objective 
(Paterson). 

26. Avoid general terms, such as: very, 
extremely, average, excellent (Freyd). 

27. Statistically considered, seven seems 
to be the optimum number of intervals for 
scaling behavior (Symonds). 

28. There is no significant difference be- 
tween the results obtained by scales which 
demand that the rater shall rank the sub- 
jects in order of merit, and scales which 
provide a range of values which may be as- 
signed each person. The latter is more con- 
genial to most raters (Symonds). 

29. A graphic scale which gives one sheet 
for each trait, indicating over each of the 
five or seven sections of the line graph the 
approximate number of per cent of the 
group who should be given ratings in that 
general vicinity, tends toward a more wide- 
spread and normal series of ratings (Sy- 
monds). 

30. The graphic rating scale, in which . 
the rater places a check upon a line rather 
than using statistical terms, has advantage 
in permitting fine discriminations and in 
being congenial to raters. Adjectives are 
usually placed along the line to indicate the 
meaning of sections of the line. Such 
scales should be at least five inches long, no 
breaks or divisions should be made in the 
line, the extremes and one to three other 
points should be defined in terms of univer- 
sally understood words which are not too 
general in scope, and the favorable extremes 
should be alternated to correct the motor 
tendency (Freyd). 

31. The line should not be much more 
than five inches long, otherwise it cannot 
be easily grasped as a whole (Freyd). 

32. Decide definitely on extremes of 
ability probably occurring among persons to 
be rated (Freyd). 

33. Have extreme phrases set flush with 
end of line (Freyd). 

34. End phrases should not be so extreme 
as to be avoided by raters (Freyd). 

35. Place average or neutral term in 
center (Freyd). 
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36. Make descriptive phrases closer in 
meaning to central one than to next outer 
(Freyd). 

37. The scale should, ordinarily, yield a 
normal distribution. If it does not, this 
may be statistically corrected. Individuals 
who rate constantly low or high should have 
their ratings corrected (Freyd, T. L. Kelley, 
and Paterson). 

38. There is a tendency to skew the rating 
of every specific trait in the direction of the 
total reaction of the rater to subject. This 
is the well authenticated ‘“‘halo effect.” 
(Thorndike, Rugg, Hollingworth, Knight 
and Franzen.) 

39. Study reliabilities and validities and 
retain only a short scale of reliable and valid 
items (Freyd). 


If management is really to take 
account of scores on rating scales 
along with other data in the selection 
and promotion of workers, such scores 
should be thoroughly examined in any 
particular personnel office for their 
reliability and their validity. Traits 
and raters having low reliabilities 
should be discarded. The effect of 
the inclusion of a trait rating in other 
considerations which govern a worker’s 
position with regard to promotion and 
pay increase should be statistically 
studied, so that each factor may be 
given its respective weight in accord- 
ance with demonstrated significance. 

The effect of such studies as that of 
the American Council Committee on 
the construction of scales may be indi- 
cated by comparing the two scales here 
reproduced. The first scale is the 
Scott Company Scale as described by 
Donald Paterson in the JouRNAL OF 
PERSONNEL ResearcH, December, 
1922. The second is the American 
Council on Education scale, Revision 
A, May 9, 1929. 

The principal differences between the 
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two scales are: First, the shift from 
trait descriptions which sometimes 
include diverse modes of behavior 
to definite questions focused rather. 
sharply on one mode of behavior; 
second, the abandonment of any trait 
names whatever; third, the consistent 
use of the same number of steps on all 
trait scales; fourth, the substitution of 
verbs for adjectives wherever possible; 
fifth, the addition of divisions on the 
line to emphasize the idea of units of 
measurement; and finally, the incor- 
poration in the scale itself of space for 
‘behaviorgrams,’ ‘narratives of fact’ 
or ‘supporting instances’ to justify 
the rating given. 

In the writer’s opinion it is distinctly 
probable that the incorporation in the 
scale itself of space for behaviorgrams 
may turn out to be the most radical im- 
provement of the scale up-to-date. 
All careful students of the current 
efforts at the construction of a science 
of human personality and character 
agree that in such a complex field we 
will be for many years at the descrip- 
tive and collecting stage. In other 
words we do not actually know yet 
what are the most significant laws 
governing the development, organiza- 
tion, and consistencies in human 
behavior. To formulate such laws it 
will be necessary for a long time to 
come to collect instances of such be- 
havior on wide varieties of individuals 
and many instances on the same indi- 
vidual. It is a common experience to 
feel a certain illuminating insight into 
the persona! makeup of an individual 
as we turn from an abstract and quan- 
tative score or descriptive term to 
some anecdote about the individual’s 
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(scare 8) 


GRAPHIC RATING REPORT ON WORKERS 








Name of Employe Branch 
Position of Employe Department 
Employe Rated By Date 
Instructions for Making Out This Report :—Rate this employe on the besis of the actual work he ie 
Before attempting to on this employe. it is oacaenety to have clearly in mind the exact quailiti 
are to be reported on. Read the definitions very carefully. In each quality compere this ave 
we the.come Occupation in ee ~ yh. a eee o chock (vy) somonhere yan nate 
° “ ver CH ie f in ality. won 
directly abous any of the denereptivesdienives.. ee - 

















QUALITIES REPORT 





1. Ability to Learn: Consider 
the ease with which this em- 
P is to learn new Very Learns Ordinary Slow To 
methods end to follow direc- | Superior With Ease Leern 

tions given him. 


I. Work: . 
By tan - pnw 








Unusually Sotisfactory Limited Unsatisfactory 


accomplished and the 
= with which work iscom- | High Output Output Output Output 


Nil. Quality of Work : Consider 
the neatnese and eccurscy of 
his work and his ability con- | Highest Good Careless Makes Many 
stantly to turn eut work | Quelity Quality Errore 
that is up to stenderd. 


IV. Industry: Consider hisen- 


ergy : he 
duttes of he 5 oy rma in ood ~ Very Indiflerent 
lay out. 


V. Initiative: Consider his 
iat sides tos ta _ 
every detail hin ability to ong ; Resourceful a Te wy oon . 
make i tions igina an 
for doing things in 8. new , Supervision 
and better way. 

* Sens Difficult Obstructioniet 


er his success in effectively Highly Co-operstive 
co-operati with hie co- | Co-operative to Handle 
workers 

















with those exzer- 
cising greater authonty. 


VII. Kaowledgeof Work: Con- 
sider present knowled f | Complete Well 
job ona of work related to at. laformed 




















REMARKS: (See Reverse Side for Suggestions) 




















‘Te00 3042 11-20 
Fig. 1. Taz Scott Company ScaLe 


behavior. Experience of the college question that this scale will collect a 
personnel offices using the American large number of pertinent and reveal- 
Council form of scale indicates beyond ing behayiorgrams. 
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It is the writer’s conviction that the 
judging and recording of personal 
traits as a scientific study is now at the 
stage occupied by such test techniques 
as the intelligence test, for example, 
just prior to the historic work of Binet. 
Current emphasis of industrial person- 
nel workers on the importance of 
knowing the attitudes of workers and 
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insistence that personality and char- 
acter be stressed lead the writer to the 
belief that much will be contributed to 
the science of character and personality 
by the researches of industrial personnel 
officers using carefully the rating scale 
techniques now available. 


Manuscript Received July 28, 1931 
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The Otis S-A as a Fifteen-Minute 
Intelligence Test 


By CaTHARINE Cox Miss, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


In choosing an intelligence test for use in business, the problem 
repeatedly arises as to whether to sacrifice the reliability of a longer 
examination for the convenience of a shorter one. Dr. Miles here 
supplies data for making a decision regarding the use of the Otis 
Higher Examination with a shortened time-limit. 


The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability is acceptable to 
adult subjects and wins their cooperative interest. This has proved to 
be the case especially when the time was cut from the original 20 or 30 
minutes to 15. The reliability of the short period test is .82 or above as 
compared to Otis’ coefficient of .92 for the 30 minute test. The validity 
of the 15 minute test is adequate. A table is given for transmuting 


scores from one time limit to the other. 


A N_ INTELLIGENCE test has 


merit from the point of view 

of the practical worker in so 
far as it is characterized by five essen- 
tials: (a) adequate validity; (b) high 
reliability; (c) brevity; (d) ease in 
administering; and (e) speed in scoring. 
Probably tests could often be short- 
ened without losing the other charac- 
teristics of adequacy.! For work with 
children and young persons short 
tests are often most valuable for sur- 
vey work, or as secondary checks. 
With adults, especially those not in 
school, short tests commend them- 
selves for several quite obvious 
reasons.” 

1 Ream, N. J., and Hansen, C. F. The 
Predictive Value of Short Intelligence 
Tests. Jr. Applied Psychology, 1921, 5, 
184-186. 

? Richards, O. W. Saving Time in Test- 


ing. Jr. Personnel Research, 1927-28, 6, 
281-282. 


In a study of the intelligence of 750 
adults it has been shown that interest, 
attention, and codperative effort may 
be sustained by unselected adults, as 
well as by college and school pupils, 
in a 15 minute version of the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability, Higher Examination.’ The 
Self-Administering Tests have been 
found generally agreeable for adults 
because of the absence of continued 
interruptions by the examiner usual 
in many other tests conducted with 
the aid of printed forms.‘ These 
have the further advantage that they 
require no special training on the 
part of the examiner, other than care- 

* Miles, C. C., and Miles, W. R. The 
Correlation of Intelligence Scores and 
Chronological Age from Early to Late 
Maturity. Am. J. Psychol., Jan., 1932. In 
press. 


‘Pintner, R. Intelligence Testing, 1931, 
201-203. 
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ful reading of the instructions and 
strict adherence to them.5 We have 
found them applicable to people from 
the early school grades throughout the 
life span. Because the 15 minute 
version of the Otis Test has proved so 
usable a measure, data on its reliability 
and validity and a table of 15 minute 
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items against scores on even items on 
the same form. These results are 
presented in table 1. Fifteen and 
20 minute scores correlate as follows: 
for 394 eighth grade pupils, r = +.971 
+ .003; for 121 college students, r = 
+.900 + .01. For the college stu- 
dents 15 and 30 minute scores were 


scores equivalent to the 20 and 30 
minute scores are presented here for 


the use of other workers. 


+.01. 


TABLE 1 


also correlated: r = +.86 +.02; also 


20 and 30 minute scores: r +.90 


Correlations indicating the reliability of 15 minute scores on the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, Higher Examination 





RELIABILITY 
METHOD 
GROUP 


POPULATION 


MEASURES CORRELATED 











(| 394 eighth grade 


pupils 

121 college stu- 
dents 

121 college stu- 
dents 

121 college stu- 
dents - 


60 eighth grade 
pupils (average 
third only) 


100 eighth grade 
pupils 


15 minute scores with 20 minute scores Form A 

15 minute scores with 20 minute scores Form A 

15 minute scores with 30 minute scores Form A 

20 minute scores with 30 minute scores Form A 

15 minute scores on Form A with 15 minute 
scores on Form B. 

Same. Corrected for effect of narrow range 
of population. 


Scores on odd items with scores on even items 
in 15 minute test. Form A. 











The reliability of the 15 minute 
test was measured in three ways: (1) 
by the correlation of 15 with 20 and 
30 minute scores of the same persons 
on the same form, (II) by correlating 
the 15 minute scores of the same 
persons on two different forms, and 
(III) by correlating scores on odd 


5 Otis, Arthur S. Otis Self-Administer- 
ing Tests of Mental Ability, Manual of 
Directions and Key (Revised). World 
Book Co., 1928. 


Correlation of the 15 minute scores 
of 60 eighth grade pupils on Form A 
versus Form B, given seven months 
later, gives a further indication of re- 
liability. The group available for 
retest represents the center track 
population of the eighth grade only, 
in a three track school system, and is 
therefore limited to a small segment 
of the total school, or even grade, 
range. The uncorrected coefficient 
of correlation within these narrow 
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limits (S.D. 6.83) is +.72 +.04. 
The corrected coefficient which gives, 
from the prediction of the small group, 
the value that would be obtained in a 
representative school population is 
found to be +.93 by the use of Kel- 
ley’s formula.* In arriving at this 
correction the standard deviation used 
is 13.38, a value obtained from the 
scores of a group of 114 individuals 
aged 6 to 18 in the upper six elemen- 
tary and the four high school years. 
This group was tested by Form A only. 

The coefficient of correlation for 
scores of odd items against scores of 
even items from 100 eighth grade 
pupils chosen at random from a popu- 
lation of 394 is +.82 +.02. The 
three types of reliability coefficients 
compare favorably with the reliability 
found for the 30 m nute test (Form A 
versus Form B) given by Otis, r = 
+.92 +.009. 

Validity is of course indirectly 
shown by the high coefficients of 


correlation between the 15 minute 


test and the longer forms already 
validated and by correlation with 
other measures of intelligence and 
accomplishment.’ A further valida- 
tion has been found for the present 
study by correlating the scores of 55 
university students using each of the 
three time limits (15, 20, and 30 
minutes) with the scores of the same 
students on the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination (2 hours, 50 minutes). 
The results are as follows: 15 minute 
Otis score with Thorndike score, r = 
+.71 +.05; 20 minute Otis score with 
Thorndike score, r = +.78 +.04; 

* Kelley, T. L. The Reliability of Test 


Scores. Jr. Educ. Res., 1921, 3, pp. 370-379. 
7 See Otis reference. 
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and 30 minute Otis score with 
Thorndike score, r = +.79 +.04. 
From these uncorrected values which 
represent a comparatively narrow 
intelligence range (Otis 30 minute, 
score range 30 to 74; Thorndike, 
score range 36 to 104), one may infer 
that the coefficients for a representa- 
tive general population would be close 
to .90. 


TABLE 2 
Obtained 15 minute scores on Otis’ Higher 
Ezamination with their 20 and 
30 minute equivalents* 








15 mrn- | 20 mrn- | 30 min- || 15 mrn-| 20 min- | 30 mIN- 
UTES | UTES UTES UTES UTES UTES 
2 2 2 32 36 47 
4 = 5 34 39 50 
6 6 7 36 41 53 
8 8 10 38 44 56 
10 10 13 40 46 59 
12 13 17 42 49 62 
14 16 20 Bae 52 64 
16 18 23 46 54 66 
18 20 26 48 56 68 
20 22 28 50 58 69 
22 25 32 52 61 71 
24 27 35 ot 63 72 
26 29 37 56 65 73 
28 32 41 58 68 74 
30 34 44 60 70 75 























*Mental ages and percentiles for the 
values may be read from Otis’ tables. 


The regression equations for our two 
populations are as follows: eighth 
grade, x = 1.13 y and y = .837 x; 
college, x = 1.06 y and y = .76 x. 
The respective means are: eighth 
grade 15 min. 22.0 (S.D. 7.71), 20 
min. 24.1 (S.D. 8.94); college 15 min. 
41.6 (S.D. 7.93), 20 min. 48.3 (S.D. 
9.38). If either the large group val- 
ues or combined group values are 
used as a basis, the equivalents ob- 
tained by the equation for predicting 
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20 minute scores from 15 minute 
scores do not differ significantly from 
those derived by the converse equa- 
tion for predicting 15 minute scores 
from 20 minute scores. Hence, in 
practice the same equivalents may be 
used for both. They can be read from 
the appropriate points of intersection, 
on a large scale chart, of a line that 
equally approximates the two re- 
gression equations in score form. 
The probable error of a 20 minute 
score equivalent estimated from an 
obtained 15 minute score is 1.45. 
The probable error of the 15 minute 
score estimated from the 20 minute 
value is 1.25. 

For the convenience of others who 
may wish to employ the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination, as a 15 minute 
test our table of equivalent scores is 





given (table 2). From this table 
approximate 20 minute or 30 minute 
scores for obtained 15 minute scores 
may be read, or the reverse approxi- 
mations may be obtained. 

With the shortened time limit the 
Otis Self-Administering Test has been 
found to meet the two primary cri- 
teria of test merit: adequate validity 
and high reliability. It is as easy to 
administer and quicker to score than 
the same test with a longer time limit. 
It is less expensive because of the time 
saved in administering as well as in 
scoring. And, finally, it commends 
itself by reason of its brevity as well 
as its general makeup not only to 
younger individuals but also to the 
more critical minds included in every 
unselected adult population. 


Manuscript received August 6, 19381 








A Short Test of Introversion-Extroversion 


By Autrrep R. Root, Hamline University 


For students of personality, Dr. Root presents a simplified and 
improved scale for measuring introversion-extroversion. 


An abbreviated scale is presented containing the most reliable and 
differentiating traits of introversion-extroversion. It is self-adminis- 
tering, simply scored, time-saving where a battery of tests is being 
given, and is comparable to well-established tests of itskind. It hasa 
reliability of +0.83 and has proved valid. 


ESTS for introversion-extrover- 

sion have found a place in edu- 

cation and industry. Such a 
test is described here. It is reliable 
and valid; it is self-administering, 
short, and easily scored. 

This test has beenformed after a two- 
year study of the various published 
tests. From these were taken over the 
ten most valid and reliable items, eight 
of which appear in the Neymann 
Kohlstedt Test for Introversion-Extro- 
version.! One familiar with the Col- 
gate Personal Inventory C-4 will recog- 
nize that questions 10, 1, and 6 in the 
present test are similar to questions 4, 
6, and 9 respectively of the C-4, 
although the wording in the first two 
is distinctly different and makes them 
more reliabie and differentiating state- 
ments. The test is here given in full. 


1 Published by C. H. Stoelting Company. 

Neymann, C. A., and Kohlstedt, K. D., 
A New Diagnostic Test for Introversion- 
Extroversion. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1929, 
23, 482-487. 

Gilliland, A. R., Problems of Personality. 
J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 23, 1928, 377. 


DIRECTIONS 


Below you will find ten questions which 
relate to you. You are asked to describe 
yourself as accurately as you can by placing 
a check mark (x) in front of the answer 
under each question which most nearly 
represents you. Work as rapidly as you 
can. 


1. Do you like to be by yourself a great 
deal? 

— Most often enjoy being by myself. 

— Prefer not to have others about. 


-£ Like to be with others about half the 


time. 
— Am seldom alone. 
— Hate ever to be alone. 


2. How does it affect you to have people 
watch you? : 

— Makes me very nervous. 

z Prefer not to be watched. 

= Pay no attention to them. 

~— Like to have them watch me do some- 
thing I do well. 

~~ Do my best when watched. 


3. What kind of amusements do you like? 

— Do not enjoy exciting amusements. 

— Prefer quiet amusements to exciting ones. 
Enjoy both types of amusements equally. 

— Prefer exciting amusements to quiet ones. 

— Enjoy exciting amusements all the time. 
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4. Do you enjoy being in a crowd just to be 
with people? 

— Make a point of avoiding crowds wher- 
ever possible. 

x Inclined to avoid crowds. 

— Makes little difference whether in or 
away from a crowd. 

— Like to be in a crowd. 

— Always ready to be in a crowd. 


5. How do you like being a leader at a social 
affair? 
— Do not want to be and avoid it. 
-” Prefer not being a leader. 
— Never give the subject much thought. 
“— Would accept leadership at a social affair. 
— Enjoy being a leader at a social affair. 


6. How do you express yourself better? 

— In writing. 

-“ Would rather write than speak. 

—No preference as between writing and 
speaking. 

— Would rather speak than write. 

— In speaking. 


7. If you were granted a vacation where 
would you enjoy yourself most? 

— Have most fun in a quiet secluded place. 

— Prefer a quiet vacation. 

— Have little preference between quiet and 
lively places. 

.-~ Prefer a lively time. 
— Have most fun at a lively resort or hotel. 


8. Do you act quickly and on the spur of 
the moment? 
Ferry give actions grave consideration. 
Like to think things over before acting. 
Sometimes quickly and sometimes after 
deliberation. 
— Act following quick decisions. 
— Act on the spur of the moment. 


9. How do you mix with persons of the 
opposite sex? 

— Desire to be with my own sex. 

— Prefer my own sex for companions. 

— Mix freely with both sexes. 

— Prefer opposite sex for companions. 

— Seek opposite sex for companions, 
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10. How do you prefer spending your odd 
moments? 

— Always spend odd moments reading and 
planning. 

— Prefer to spend odd moments reading and 
planning. 

— Time equally divided between reading 
and physical activity. 

— Prefer to spend odd moments in physical 
activity. 

— Practically all odd moments spent in 
games and sports. 


RELIABILITY 


Correlation of chance halves yielded 
a coefficient of +.81 +.017 with 196 
cases. The test was also given a 
second time six weeks later during 
which interval a battery of fifteen 
tests was given the same students. 
The r between the two administrations 
of the test was +.83 +.015. These 
coefficients of reliability are as high 
as have been obtained on “personality” 
tests of this type. 


VALIDITY 


It is well known that the agreement 
between test scores and ratings by 
associates onintroversion-extroversion 
is very low. Hence it is impossible 
to establish validity in this manner. 
Following a procedure adopted in 
another study, three individuals (two 
instructors in psychology and one 
graduate student in psychology) rated 
a group of students according to a 
scale of five: +2 indicated strong 
extroversion, +1 indicated mild extro- 
version, O indicated normal ambiver- 
sion, —1 indicated mild introversion, 
—2 indicated strong introversion. 
Those students whom all three rated 
in the same category were taken to 
establish validity. If the test is valid 
(differentiating) then there should be 
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very decided differences in the scores 
of the five respective groups. Table 
1 shows this to hold true for this test. 


TABLE 1 
Differences in scores for five range groups 





+2 +1 0 -1 —3 





+26 |+12 —12 |-24 
3.6} 3.0) 3.0) 3.5) 6.2 
5 16 42 19 6 

















Comparison is made with the Col- 
gate C-4 inventory since it is the one 
short scale which has appeared pre- 
viously. The C-4 differentiates very 


‘ 
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introversion but differentiates inade- 
quately among extrovertive persons. 
A curve of distribution shows averages 
much to the minus side of the scale. 

The r between the present test and 
the Neymann-Kohlstedt test is +.831 
+.015 on 196 cases. The r between 
the C-4 scale and the Neymann- 
Kohlstedt test is +.42 +.039. 

The percentage distribution of scores 
on the present test is shown by the 
curve in figure 1, based upon 400 
cases. It follows a normal frequency 
curve very well. 

The validity (differentiability) of 
each item on the present test has been 








ws -25 -20 -15 -10 5 
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Fia. 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ScORES ON SHORT Form TEST 


TABLE 2 
Average response value of each item in the five 
range groups 





+2 +1 0 -1 —2 





+4.0 
+3.0 
+4.0 
+2.5 
+2.5 
+5.0 
+3.0 
+3.0 
+2.5 
+2.5 


+2.0 
+1.5 
+1.5 
+1.7 
+2.4 
+2.5 
+2.4 
+2.0 
+1.7 
+1.0 


+0.8 
—0.3 
+0.3 
+0.5 
+0.2 
+0.5 
—0.5 
+0.5 
+0.0 
+0.0 


—1.7 
—2.0 
—1.0 
—1.7 
—1.7 
—2.2 
—2.4 
—2.0 
—1.7 
—1.0 


—3.5 
—4.5 
—2.5 
—2.5 
—4.0 
—5.0 
—4.5 
—3.5 
—3.5 
—2.5 
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well, according to our study of it, 
among individuals characterized by 


checked. Table 2 shows the average 
response value for each item. - ‘The 196 
tests taken as a basis for this study 
(they representing individuals who 
had also taken other introversion- 
extroversion tests) were distributed 
into five groups, each with the same 
range of scores: +2 representing the 
strong extrovertive group, +1 the 
mild extrovertive group, 0 the normal 
ambivertive group, —1 the mild intro- 
vertive group, and —2 the strong 
introvertive group. If a given item 
is valid it will show an appreciable 
variation in a constant direction from 
one range group to another. 
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SCORING 


Scoring of the test may be made in 
a number of ways. To make test 
scores comparable with those on the 
Neymann-Kohlstedt test, a possible 
range of 100 points was adopted; that 
is, from +50 to —50. The first 
answer under each question in the 
present test is normally a strong 
introvertive answer and is given a 
value of —5; the second is normally a 
mildly introvertive answer and is given 
a value of —23; the third is normally 
an ambivertive answer and is given a 
value of 0; the fourth is a mild extro- 
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vertive answer and is given a value of 
+2}; and the fifth is normally a 
strongly extrovertive answer and is 
given a score of +5. Thescore on the 
test is simply the algebraic sum of the 
scores on the ten items. A range of 
scores among college students from 
+374 to —374 has been obtained. 
By proper adjustment of scoring pro- 
cedure, scores can be readily secured 
which are comparable to those ob- 
tained on such tests as the Colgate C-2, 
C-4, Heidbreder, Conklin E-I interests, 
and Bernreuter scales. 


Manuscript received June 18, 1931 











Clinical Psychology and Student Personnel 


Work’ 


By R. A. BroreMARKLeE, University of Pennsylvania | 


Dr. Brotemarkle, who is known to readers of the PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL, here presents his views on the relationship between clin- 
ical psychology and student personnel work on the college level. 


Both clinical psychology and student personnel work have developed 
from several points of view; these developments have been largely insti- 
tutional in nature, determined by the types of clientele and problems 
dealt with. Clinical psychology has supplied research background and 
given diagnostic aid in individual cases of student personnel work. 
Clinicians or consultants in some instances have been placed on person- 
nel staffs, and in others have been chosen as Directors of Personnel. 

In the rapid expansion of personnel work the stage of evaluation is 
approaching. In light of the past, what is psychology’s contribution 
to the present and future trend? Clinical psychology goes beyond the 
training of “testers” for group and individual measurements. It an- 
alyzes personality and makes recommendations for aiding in the ad- 
justment and development of the individual. 

The basic task of clinical psychology is to train persons who will 
make the fundamental principles of personality analysis and develop- 








ment applicable to the entire personnel activity. 


NDIVIDUAL and group discus- 
I sions, as well as the literature, 
show a general lack of definition 

of both the fields of clinical psychol- 
ogy and of student personnel work. 
Both fields might be said at present 
to be defined largely by the institu- 
tional background in which they 
thrive. It is for this reason that my 
present discussion must be based on 
observation so far as the general 
factors are concerned, and colored by 
my own personal activities as a clinical 


1 This paper was read at the 1931 Spring 
Meeting of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists in New York City. 
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psychologist and college personnel 
officer so far as specific factors are 
concerned. 

I need not relate the age-old back- 
ground of student personnel work. 
It is the modern development of a 
centralized responsibility for its far- 
reaching activities that challenges 
clinical psychology. Within the last 
twenty-five years student personnel 
work has passed through several im- 
portant stages. The first, which 
might be called the period of renas- 
cence, was characterized by recogni- 
tion on the part of many educators and 
administrators of the deeper signifi- 
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cance of many personal problems of 
students. These individuals readily 
accepted the responsibility, both for 
the dissemination of knowledge lead- 
ing to a better understanding of the 
general problem, and the active labor 
involved. Such action naturally led 
to the accretion of student personnel 
activities about numerous existing 
administrative officers, or laid the 
ground for the selection of interested 
individuals for the specific job. 

The second stage, which might be 
called the period of analysis, was 
largely the result of excessive expan- 
sion in the education of the masses. 
Institutions faced the necessity of 
meeting the increased complexity of 
individual student problems, both in 
numbers and types, with a keen sense 
of responsibility. The job was ana- 
lyzed by competent individuals or 
committees, with the resultant recom- 
mendation that specifically trained 
individuals do the work. 

A third stage is already upon us. 
One hesitates to be facetious, but the 
“educational flea” has taken another 
bite, this time on the personality 
development phase of our educational 
anatomy, and it is time to scratch—to 
get on the band-wagon. 

The general definition of student 
personnel work involves the uniform 
and consistent recognition of individ- 
ual differences in the development of 
human personality. It demands a 
scientific attitude in handling human 
problems. It interests itself in every 
phase of curricular and extra-curric- 
ular activity which touches upon the 
adjustment and development of the 
individual student, both in the train- 
ing for the vocational use of his 
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education, and in assisting him in the 
choice and location of his vocational 
career. It refuses to accept the re- 
sponsibility of academic or adminis- 
trative discipline, and adheres strictly 
to a coédperative program in the recom- 
mendation of procedures. 

The Standards Committee of the 
American College Personnel Associa- 
tion has recently prepared a statement 
of personnel principles, functions and 
techniques, and methods of accredit- 
ing. I believe it is of value to quote 
several statements from the Commit- 
tee’s report. First the definition of 
personnel work in a college: 


‘Personnel work in a college or univer- 
sity is the systematic bringing to bear on 
the individual student all those influences, 
of whatever nature, which will stimulate 
him and assist him, through his own efforts, 
to develop in body, mind and character to 
the limit of his individual capacity for 
growth, and helping him to apply his powers . 
so developed most effectively to the work of 
the world.” 


And to clear up the latter statement 
I quote further: 


“Vocational guidance is that service 
which the college renders to the individual 
student which serves to assist him in eval- 
uating his own aptitudes and interests, to 
acquire knowledge about many fields of 
work and the requirements for success in 
those fields, and to decide wisely in which 
field of endeavor he will most likely find 
success and satisfaction.”’ 


And 


“Placement is that service which the 
college renders to the individual student 
which enables him to learn of opportunities 
in the field of his selection and to secure 
that position in which he will most likely 
find success and satisfaction.”’ 
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One further statement—a definition 
of the worker and his job: 


“The Personnel Director is that official 
or executive, reporting directly to the ad- 
ministrative head of the college, who directs 
the personnel program ‘of the institution. 
As a staff officer he coéperates with other 
administrative and educational heads in 
promoting the interests of the individual 
student in all his college relationships both 
inside and outside the classroom. As a line 
officer he assumes direction of those person- 
nel functions which administratively lie 
within the jurisdiction of the personnel 
department.”’ 


I shall leave it to your own imagi- 
nation to weave into the following 
functions the correlated principles 
necessary to satisfy such definitions. 
Stressing the institutional nature of 
the set-up for student personnel work 
the following functions are listed in 
some detail by the same committee: 
(1) selection of students, (2) selection 
of instructors, (3) orientation, (4) 
educational guidance (curricular ad- 
visory), (5) personal counseling, (6) 
scholastic motivation (incentives), (7) 
housing service, (8) financial assist- 
ance (loans, deferments, scholarships, 
part-time employment), (9) supervi- 
sion and direction of extra-curricular 
activities including athletics and fra- 
ternities, (10) supervision of student 
health (sanitation, examination and 
treatment), (11) mental hygiene (de- 
fined by the committee as follows: 
“counselors and psychiatrists equipped 
to help all students attain as favor- 
able mental attitude toward their 
work as possible and to treat those 
who are badly adjusted or mentally 
ill’), (12) maintenance of adequate 
personnel records (availability), (13) 
research, (14) vocational guidance 
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(information, advisory service, direc- 
tive analysis of individuals), (15) 
placement (graduating students). 

While the committee does not claim 
that this list is complete, we can 
readily see that it is clearly meant to 
include all factors bearing upon the 
adjustment and development of stu- 
dent personality. Basically it can be 
said to involve the principles of the 
correctional processes of adjustment 
and the developmental processes of 
preventative guidance in the growth 
of human personality. 

Clinical psychology is no less insti- 
tutional than student personnel work. 
Its activity is determined in type and 
function by the case problems of its 
clientele. It has likewise passed 
through a series of stages in its devel- 
opment. At first limited by its testing 
equipment to a few sensory and per- 
formance tests, it was largely domi- 
nated by psychometric results in the 
physical and motor areas. Clinical 
psychology has striven to go far 
beyond the limitations of psychomet- 
rics—the devising of tests and the 
techniques of measuring reaction pat- 
terns and capacities of human beings— 
and has grounded itself upon the ana- 
lytical diagnosis of the individual. 
It has added to the quantitative result 
of psychometrics the qualitative anal- 
ysis and integration of diagnostic 
procedure. It has made its diagnosis 
an indicative prognosis of future 
performance. 

Two trends have appeared in clini- 
cal psychology. The first—largely due 
to the clinicians’ haste in research— 
has brought about the general use of 
group tests. Detrimental as they 
may be to the specific clinical analysis 
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of individual ability, clinicians have 
persisted in the use of group tests for 
assistance in giving them the rank of 
the individual in his group, and have 
made such analysis of internal test 
reactions as are now and then possible 
in group tests. 

The second trend has been specifi- 
cally clinical. 
the development of individual test 
techniques, which, in the hands of the 
experienced clinician, allow for a 
detailed analysis of internal and ex- 
ternal test reactions and the specific 
integration of inter-organized patterns 
of behavior in a clinical diagnosis and 
prognosis. 

Clinical psychology, then, has six 
specific details of function: (1) to 
make an analysis of individual reac- 
tion patterns and capacities; (2) to 
discover the etiology of these patterns 
and capacities; (3) to interpret the 
integration of their organization in 
individual behavior; (4) to study the 
adjustment problems of the individuals 
on the basis of the above; (5) to out- 
line methods ‘and detail the pro- 
cedure of readjustment; and (6) to 
recommend, assist with, or, on occa- 
sion, to direct the application of these 
methods. 

Each of you will already have ob- 
served for yourself the relationship of 
clinical psychology to- personnel work. 
I scarcely need say that my ensuing 
discussion and conclusions will be 
colored largely by my own experience. 
They must be understood in light of the 
fact that my interest in clinical psy- 
chology is of the specifically analytical, 
diagnostic, individual technique; and 
that my personnel activities are the 
result of a specific analysis of the job 


It has brought about. 
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by a faculty and administrative com- 
mittee with concomitant recommenda- 
tion of my appointment upon the 
basis of research and experience at 
the college-adult age level. 

Clinical psychology must neces- 
sarily continue to advance its re- 
search in laying better foundations for 
its own procedure with individual 
problems in the field of student per- 
sonnel work. In order to apply its 
procedures more effectively it must 
continue to analyze the general back- 
grounds of “preferred patterns of 
human behavior” for the progressive 
student age-levels, and to detail 
clearly the adjustment procedures in- 
volved in the “corrective” function, 
while it tends to aid in the establish- 
ment of the highest function of the 
‘“‘preventative,” “directive,” and 
“creative” phases of personality 
development. 

Specifically, clinical psychology — 
faces the insistence of those in charge 
of the selection of students to devise 
employable methods of individual 
examination and analysis of personal- 
ity as it relates to a further training 
and educational period. It must meet 
the demand for examination and anal- 
ysis of the personal adjustment prob- 
lems of academic and disciplinary 
procedures for the furtherance of the 
ideal of individual education. It must 
accept its responsibility in the fields of 
vocational guidance and placement, 
with their complex problems of direc- 
tive-motivation of choice and the 
employment of human personality in 
the work of the social order. 

Concurrent to the relationship of the 
clinical psychologist to student per- 
sonnel work is the relationship of the 
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psychiatrist in dealing with the mar- 
ginal cases of personality maladjust- 
ment. The clinical psychologist, ex- 
perienced in the field of abnormal 
psychology, rightfully maintains that 
his basic understanding of normal and 
abnormal behavior necessitates his 
contact in these problems in at least a 
liason capacity. Probably in most 
cases it will necessitate his active par- 
ticipation in the directive processes of 
adjustment, especially if the individual 
is to remain in or return to the school 
group. This latter responsibility the 
clinical psychologist rightfully refuses 
to accept, unless his professional status 
is equally recognized. 

There is at present no specific educa- 
tional or professional training required 
for the student personnel worker. To 
date each individual’s training has been 
the result of a variety of educational 
and professional experiences. How- 
ever, one can scarcely conceive of any 
individual personnel worker dealing 
competently with most of the tasks 
referred to as student personnel ac- 
tivities without a foundation training 
in clinical psychology. The least a 
personnel worker should plan to do is 
to secure the training basic to an un- 
derstanding of the results, interpreta- 
tions, and recommendations of the 
clinical psychologist, even if the tech- 
nical work is to be carried on by a 
trained clinician working on his staff. 
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I conclude that: 

(1) The practice and understanding 
of the techniques of clinical psychology 
are basic to student personnel work. 

(2) Every student personnel de- 
partment should include a clinical 
psychologist on its staff or have avail- 
able a psychological clinic to which it 
might refer its case problems. And 
let it be definitely understood that 
psychometricians are not adequately 
trained to give the analytical diagnosis 
basic to the solution of individual 
problems. 

(3) The clinical psychologist will be 
involved in three processes in carrying 
out such work: (a) analysis of the 
individual, (b) recommendation of 
methods of adjustment, (c) assistance 
in putting these methods to work, 
and in many instances direction of 
the entire adjustment procedure. 

(4) The fundamental training of 
the student personnel worker should 
include basic training in clinical psy- 
chological interpretation. 

(5) Finally, until, and perhaps sub- 
sequent to, the establishment of a 
specific educational and professional 
training course for student personnel 
workers, the clinical psychologist is 
probably the most competent individ- 
ual to be placed in charge of student 
personnel work. 


Manuscript received May 13, 1931 





Students’ Use of Time 


By Joun G. Jenkins, Cornell University* 


If college students spend on. the average less than four hours a 
week in the library and thirteen hours studying at home, how then 
do they occupy their time? . This article gives the facts. 


Time accounting blanks were filled in by 125 students at Iowa State 
College to show the actual distribution of time during a typical college 
week. ‘The results are similar to those obtained at Cornell University 
in astudy of thesame type. While individual variations are large, the 
average upperclassman is found to spend 56.63 hours a week in sleep, 
20.79 hours in classes, and only 12.45 hours in study at home. Daily 


variations are large, indicating that the student does most of his study- 
ing on four days of the week. A correlation of —0.11 with college 
success indicates that increased time spent in study is apparently a 
poor remedy for academic failure. 


URING the past decade of- 
ficials have exhibited a con- 


stantly increasing interest in 
analyses of the ways in which students 
spend their time, and no less than a 
half dozen such studies have appeared 
during the last few years. R. 8S. Uhr- 
brock,' in a recent article, has pointed 
out that teachers have contact with a 
student for not more than twenty-five 
hours a week, and that educators 
must begin to investigate the influence 
of the 143 hours spent each week away 
from immediate contact with the 
faculty. Uhrbrock presents a prelimi- 
nary account of his findings upon 245 
male freshmen at Cornell University, 
and offers a well-systematized scheme 
for further investigations of this sort. 


* This study was made while the author 
was on the faculty of Iowa State College. 
1 R. 8S. Uhrbrock, The Freshman’s Use of 
Time, Jour. Higher Educ., 1931, II, 137-143. 


The present writer was privileged to 
see his results in a still earlier stage, 
and this suggested to him the value ~ 
of a study employing Uhrbrock’s 
categories so that a point-for-point 
comparison might be made. This 
paper will present briefly the results 
of that investigation. 

A week during the Spring quarter 
of 1929-30 was selected as being more 
or less typical, and sheets similar to 
those described by Uhrbrock were 
given to 100 upperclassmen in the 
writer’s classes in psychology at Iowa 
State College. Each student was 
asked to keep an honest and accurate 
record of his expenditure of each five 
minute period during the day; he was 
asked to sign this record and to turn 
it in immediately at the end of the 
week, under the assurance that it 
would not be shown to any other mem- 
ber of the faculty or student body. We 
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may grant that, in filling out such a 
report, the average student will err in 
the general direction of academic recti- 
tude; yet the total picture seems fairly 


nesses of this method of obtaining in- 
formation—and there are many—one 
must admit that the results are de- 
serving of consideration and that such 


TABLE 1 
Comparing hours per week spent in various activities at Iowa State College and 
Cornell University 
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* Here and in later tables, “‘increase’’ signifies that the Cornell group spent the specified 
amount of time more than the Iowa State group; ‘‘decrease” indicates that the Cornell group 
spent the specified amount less. 
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stable as it exhibits rather close agree- consideration yields suggestions which 
ment with results obtained on unsigned can scarcely pass unheeded. In table 
questionnaires during previous se- 1 are shown the actual data obtained 
mesters. as compared with results reported by 

Even if one grants all the weak- Uhrbrock. The table must be inter- 
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preted with proper allowance for the 
fact that the latter figures deal with 
reports from freshmen, while the for- 
mer are concerned with those given by 
upperclassmen. 

The most startling fact about the 
comparison is the similarity of the 
two sets of results; in no single item is 
there a variation amounting to as much 
as an hour a day. (The large differ- 
ence under “Activities not classified’’ is 
to some extent attributable to the use 
of smaller time units by the Iowa 
State group.) By referring differences 
to the absolute values of time spent, 
certain noteworthy variations come 
to light. The Cornell group spends 
significantly more time in class and 
more on study at home; it spends 
almost twice as much time on physical 
exercise and half as much again in 
“bull sessions” .... “those intermi- 


nable discussions . . . . in which every- 


thing imaginable under the sun is dis- 
cussed.” The additional amount of 
time spent in dressing at Iowa State 
may find some explanation in the fact 
that the Cornell freshmen studied were 
all males, whereas 75 per cent of the 
former group were women. It will be 
noted further that the Iowa State 
group spends more time on social 
events and a considerably larger period 
per week in the library. Search for 
other differences must be left to the 
taste of the individual. 

The above results must, of course, 
be interpreted only in view of the vari- 
ation within the individual group. It 
is expected that Uhrbrock will supply 
further evidence on this in a later re- 
port. The data presented here, as 
well as his comparison between men 
of low and high scholarship, lead us 
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to presume that he will find, as we 
have, that the variations within the 
group far overshadow differences be- 
tween the groups. It would not be 
profitable to give a complete list of 
variations for all of the items, but it 
may be worth while to do so for some of 
the more significant ones. Take sleep 
for example. A weekly average of 
56.63 hours would seem to indicate 
that the student spends the tradi- 
tional eight hour period in bed. Ac- 
tual results, however, reveal one stu- 
dent who sleeps but six hours and 
thirty minutes per day, while another 
reposes for a nightly average of ten 
hours and five minutes. The daily 
average becomes significant only when 
it is reported as 8.09 + 0.53 hours. In 
like fashion, the total time spent in 
study (at home, in the library and on 
written work) shows a daily average 
of 2.64 + 0.88 hours; and we must . 
note that one student required five 
hours and thirteen minutes per day for 
study, while another was able to do 
passing work on the amazing total of 
fourteen minutes per day. 

Nor is variation to be observed only 
as between students; quite as remark- 
able results are to be obtained by a 
search for significant diurnal variations 
in the activities of the group. Miss 
H. C. Martin? has called attention 
to this in her article upon student 
time-expenditure at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, reporting medians of 3.5-5 
hours spent on study during the first 
four days of the week with medians of 
zero hours for the other three days. Com- 
parison shows that the student load is 


? H.C. Martin, How students spend their 
time, Research Adventures in Teaching, P. 8. 
Pub. Co., 1927, 88. 
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heaviest on the same three days at 
Iowa State College, with a median 
value that drops to about half on Friday 
and Saturday, however, and to zero 
only on Sunday. Apparently the 


night is dedicated to a sleep-debauch 
in which the students roll up the as- 
tounding total of ten hours and eighteen 
minutes of sleep. Obviously, all such 
variations must be taken into account 


TABLE 2 


Comparing time spent in various activities by low scholarship groups at Iowa State College and 
Cornell University 
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college world has anticipated industry 
in the adoption of the four day week! 
Analysis of the sleep habits of the 
students also is instructive. We find 
the upperclassmen showing little varia- 
tion from a daily average of seven 
hours and fifty minutes from Sunday 
night until Friday night, but Saturday 


if the results are to be interpreted 
correctly. 

At the same time that the upper- 
classmen were supplying the informa- 
tion reported above, twenty-five fresh- 
men were sent to the writer for aid in 
overcoming scholastic difficulty which 
had brought them to the attention 
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of the college officials. Here, it ap- 
peared, was a group that might be 
subjected to direct comparison with 
Uhrbrock’s . eighteen low-scholarship 
men; and accordingly these freshmen 
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those given by the 18 low-scholarship 
men reported from Cornell University. 

It will be noted at once that the dis- 
parities between these two groups ap- 
pear to be much less obvious than 


TABLE 3 . 


Comparing hours per week spent in various activities by failing freshmen and successful 
upperclassmen at Iowa State College 
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were given the regular blanks and 
asked to give details of their time ex- 
penditure for one week. The mem- 
bers of this group appeared to take the 
task with extreme seriousness and to 
make every effort at compiling an 
honest report. Table 2 offers a direct 
comparison of their time analyses with 


those reported in table 1. In fact, 
there are only two points at which the 
variation between the two groups 
amounts to as much as a half-hour a 
day. The Cornell group spends about 
that much more in remunerative work, 
while the Iowa State freshmen spend 
about a half-hour a day more in study. 
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The presence of both sexes in this group 
again affords a reason for the increased 
time spent in dressing; but it would 
require a hardy soul to say that it ac- 
counted for the larger amount of time 
devoted to “bull sessions” by the Cor- 
nell freshmen! 

The same data will serve to supply 
one more comparison; we may make 
some attempt to compare the failing 
freshmen with the successful upper- 
classmen. It is obvious that this is 
not as fortunate or as direct a com- 
parison as the earlier ones, but it may 
find sufficient background in the gen- 
eral literature to serve some purpose. 
Such a comparison is made in table 3. 

In three items only is a significant 
difference to be found, and these dif- 
ferences appear at first sight to be in 
favor of the behavior of the failing 
freshmen. They sleep a trifle less, 
spend about a half-hour a day more 
in the classroom, and, most important 
of all, perhaps, they spend an hour 
a day more in study. In spite of 
all of which, they are failing in their 
college work! This result is not alto- 
gether unexpected, since Jones and 
Ruch found a similar situation in their 
study of 1500 freshmen at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa; they found that fifty low- 
grade freshmen spent an hour a day 


3 L. Jones and G. M. Ruch, Achievement 
as affected by amount of time spent in 
study, 27th Yrbk. N.S.S.E., II, 1928, 131- 
134. 
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more on study than fifty high-grade 
freshmen, and they report a corre- 
lation of —.41 between amount of 
time spent on study and scholastic 
suecess. A correlation of the same 
items for our 100 upperclassmen 
yielded a coefficient of —.11 + .06. 

In view of these indications of negli- 
gible (or even negative) relationships 
between study-time and _ scholastic 
grades, it is a bit surprising to find that 
Uhrbrock’s low-scholarship men study 
a trifle less than the average of the 
group. We must await the publica- 
tion of his statistical results to learn 
what correlation between these items 
will result from his work, but, in the 
meantime, we may take no exception 
to his conclusion that “instead of tell- 
ing the low grade student to study 
more—to put in more time—perhaps 
we should teach him to use the time 
at his disposal more efficiently.”’ Our 
detailed results may be of value in 
academic orientation, and if there is 
a conclusion to be reached from them, 
it must surely be along those lines. 
This article, together with several 
others, must be taken to mean that 
education needs less insistence upon 
time spent on study and more insist- 
ence upon the technique of study. 
Surely that is one outstanding need in 
academic circles today. 


Manuscript received June 6, 1981 





The Personnel Manager in the World 
Workshop 


By Mary van K.ecEck, Russell Sage Foundation 


The message of the 1931 World Social Economic Congress, held 
in Amsterdam, is here brought to our readers by Miss van Kleeck 
who acted as chairman of the program committee in arranging this 
internationally important conference. 


O THE personnel director dis- 
couraged by the apparent dis- 
integration of his work of 
selecting, training and promoting em- 
ployees whom the industrial depres- 
sion in turn forces into unemployment, 
the 1931 World Social Economic Con- 
gress, held in August at Amsterdam, 
Holland, brings a new and challenging 
constructive task. The subject was 
“Social Economic Planning,” with the 
subtitle, ‘The Necessity for Planned 
Adjustment of Productive Capacity 
and Standards of Living.”’ The con- 
gress was organized under the aus- 
pices of the International Industrial 
Relations Association (I. R. I.), the 
core of whose interest from the begin- 
ning has been personnel. It has 
offered a common platform where 
personnel directors -have met with 
individuals drawn from other groups 
in industry—managers of all grades, 
labor, engineers, psychologists, econ- 
omists, and educators whose work has 
had industrial significance. 

In choosing for this year’s triennial 
congress so large a subject as world 
planning, the I. R. I. has given a new 
significance to the codperation of all 


these specialists in relation to present 
needs. This wider significance of an 
organization primarily concerned with 
human relations and conditions was 
recognized early in its history. For 
example, in the report submitted to the 
Council in June, 1926 and included in 
the comments of the present executive 
vice-president, Miss M. L. Fleddérus, 


at the Cambridge (England) congress © 
in 1928 was the following characteri- 
zation of the opportunities offered to 
such an inclusive group: 


It tends to deal with causes rather than 
with effects, and is particularly free, 
through its members, to enter into the field 
of practical research within Industry itself, 
with its possibilities of forestalling as well 
as of creating. 

In these days of rapid transformation, 
the conception of Industry and its personnel 
is being raised to a much higher level. Its 
processes are continually being placed on a 
more scientific basis. 

The possibilities of revolutionizing in- 
dustry which this new order contains, are as 
wide as they are, at the present time, un- 
known. Earnest study and observation 
therefore, on the part of those who are either 
directly or indirectly concerned with the 
human aspect of Industry, is necessary for 
an intelligent understanding of the present 
issues. 
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Wholly in the spirit of this wide of the human beings engaged in them, 
concept of the function of personnel not all are equally within the compe- 
work in industry, the Association or- tence of those who are primarily con- 
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niques as specialties which are held 
to be beyond the competence either 
of labor or of the personnel manager. 
In the course of the discussion at the 
congress, where representatives of 
these specialties spoke out of their 
experience and training, it was obvious 
that in the present far-reaching crisis 
the lines of division between such 
specialists must be broken down and 
the resources of intelligence pooled in a 
common task. 

The starting point of the congress 
brought the subject clearly within the 
purview of personnel administration. 
The subject of the opening session was 
“The Present Paradox—Unemploy- 
ment in the Midst of Economic 
Progress.” A series of economic anal- 
yses of fluctuations in employment 
and unemployment in various coun- 
tries from 1910 to 1930 had been 
published for advance study. They 
included Great Britain, France, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, the United States, the 
Soviet Union, China and Germany. 
In the study of the United States Dr. 
W. A. Berridge presented charts of 
labor turnover. The hiring and layoff 
rates in factories from 1919 to 1930 
were shown to reflect changes in 
general business conditions, both sea- 
sonal and cyclical. Especially in- 
teresting to the personnel manager 
is the fact shown in the charts “‘that 
the four variables—layoffs, hirings, 
voluntary quits and discharges—have 
all narrowed the range of their fluc- 
tuations as the post-war period prog- 
ressed.” Dr. Berridge makes this 
comment: “This probably reflects in 
part the growing effectiveness of per- 
sonnel management during those 
years; it also reflects a certain amount 
of gain in general stability of manu- 
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facture, and consequently in the mar- 
ket for factory labor, during the years 
1923-1929.” 

Suppose we begin with these charts 
and all that they signify to the dis- 
cerning eye of the personnel manager. 
They reveal his task of selection, train- 
ing and promotion as the curve of 
hiring rises. They show how at in- 
tervals, notably in 1921 and now, his 
best-laid plans are thrown into confu- 
sion by the downward turn in 
employment. Tearing down, not 
building up, becomes his special task. 
From his angle of vision, industry is 
disintegrating rather than construct- 
ing. 

The forces seem to be beyond his 
purview, affecting all industries in a 
general depression. Should they be? 
Are the personnel directors to sit 
down in the midst of this crisis and 
leave it to statesmen and financiers? 
It is notable that on the eve of the 
Amsterdam congress both these groups 
declined to take the lead. The mini- 
sters at London asked the Bank for 
International Settlements to call on 
the financiers. The resulting commit- 
tee of bankers, meeting at Basle, said 
in their report in August that further 
extension of credits was no funda- 
mental solution—that the problem 
was to raise purchasing power and 
that the first step was action by the 
statesmen to restore world trade and 
to lay a new basis for the economic 
reconstruction of Europe. 

Before this report was made, the 
congress had been summoned and its 
program prepared under the following 
main heads: / 

I. The Present Paradox—Unemploy- 


ment in the Midst of Economic 
Progress 
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II. Principles and Practicability of 
Economic Planning 

III. Experience in National Economic 
Planning (for which the Soviet 
Union provided the laboratory) 

IV. Necessity and Means for Inter- 
national Economic Planning (in- 
cluding a survey of experience in 
international planning by indus- 
tries; mass distribution and its 
possible effect in raising standards 
of living; and the functioning of 
the international financial sys- 
tem) 

V. Standards of Living—the Resultant 
of Productive Capacity and Buy- 
ing Power 

VI. Round Table Conference on the 
Workshop (which had two parts: 
(a) discussion of the Industrial 
Employment Code in process of 
formulation by a committee of the 
Taylor Society; (b) the workshop 
as a unit in planning under differ- 
ent national systems) 

VII. The Necessity for World Social 
Economic Planning—a Summary 
of the Proceedings 


Naturally it is impossible, within the 
limits of a brief article, to give even a 
bird’s-eye view of the course of dis- 
cussion. The proceedings, which are 
expected to be published by the end of 
the year, must tell their own story. 
Here only the briefest sketch can be 
attempted, to show the kind of prob- 
lem which the congress has set for 
personnel research and the place 
which personnel research may take 
in a larger scheme of scientific analysis. 

Dr. Max Lazard, opening the con- 
gress with an analysis of the reports on 
fluctuations in employment, seemed 
at first glance to take the problem out 
of the sphere of personnel research. 
He found it to be not unemployment 
as a question in itself, but a general 
economic crisis — is presented for 
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analysis. Of the three fields in which 
lack of economic halance between 
production and consumption plays its 
part—namely, (1) the labor market, 
with its all too familiar problems of 
mobility, transfer, selection, training, 
et cetera; (2) the market for merchan- 
dise; and (3) the money market, 
including capital—he found the pri- 
mary factors of the present depression 
in the last two, and he laid before the 
congress a picture of an economic 
crisis in which varied and complicated 
forces are at work. The question im- 
plied in the congress theme, “Social 
Economic Planning,’”’ was whether, 
in the face of these varied and com- 
plicated and changing forces, control 
based upon knowledge is feasible. It 
may be said that the congress gave 
no final answer, but that the trend of 
discussion indicated that here indeed 
was a question for further study and 
experiment. 

The second topic on the program, 
“Principles and Practicability of Eco- 
nomic Planning,’ centered about the 
principles and practice of scientific 
management in the United States and 
in Europe. Here experience in plan- 
ning was shown to be limited for the 
most part to a workshop under homo- 
geneous control, and thé question 
raised was whether it is possible to 
extend the principles of scientific 
management in actual practice beyond 
the limits of individual control and to 
develop such forms of codperative 
self-government in industry as shall 
make planning possible on a national 
and even an internaiicaal scale with- 
out changing the system of individual 
ownership. The Soviet Union, in 
contrast, started with a new system of 
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collective ownership as basic in its 
experiment and traced the technique 
and procedures fgg, planning on this 
basis. 

In these two presentations were two 
points of great interest to personnel 
workers. The first was the emphasis 
upon codperation as an essential 
principle of scientific management. 
The second was the description of 
counter planning, whereby worker and 
manager in the individual workshop 
participate together in developing the 
plan and the part of the unit workshop 
in it. The mere general principle of 
collective ownership has not been the 
final answer of the Soviet Union to the 
question of incentives for workers and 
their participation in management. 
The present answer, instituted in 1930, 
is a much more definite procedure of 
relating the workmen, individually and 
in shop units, to the total scheme of 
planning. 

Two notes which had run through 
the congress papers were emphasized 
in the final summary: (1) that the 
common world task is to maintain 
and to raise the standards of living in 
all nations; (2) that this task demands 
a scientific approach. The program 
committee became an interim com- 
mittee which, with the addition of 
other members, is now at work in the 
task of organizing a Commission for 
the Study of Social Economic Plan- 
ning. Before any definite decisions 
are reached, the organizing group will 
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seek advice from many individuals and 
organizations engaged in research 
bearing upon problems of world plan- 
ning. 

Thus in the midst of the disintegra- 
ting influences playing upon personnel 
management and personnel research, 
the congress sets a new task on a world 
scale. Studies made in preparation 
for the congress have shown that in- 
dustry itself has grown to a point 
where its primary need is distributed 
purchasing power. That need is to 
be met only through higher standards 
of living and greater security for those 
standards in all countries. Involved 
in this task are certain questions of 
personnel organization within the in- 
dividual workshop—wages, hours, se- 
curity and the participation of the 
workers in economic policy. Study of 
these problems can, however, no 
longer be limited to the individual 
workshop, but must be envisaged in 
the light of all the influences actually 
affecting them. Personnel research 
is needed now to help industry to be- 
come aware of its inevitable evolution 
to higher levels of codéperative rela- 
tionship. As was said at Amsterdam, 
in these days of widespread communi- 
cation of ideas there is perhaps a 
somewhat more favorable chance that 
reason may become the guide of 


change. 
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THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AT MOSCOW 
SEPTEMBER 8 TO 13, 1931 


The Seventh International Conference on 
Industrial Psychology, held at Moscow this 
September, was attended by over 100 foreign 
delegates, representing seventeen countries. 
The following members were in attendance 
from the United States: Douglas Fryer 
(New York University), George W. Hart- 
mann (Pennsylvania State College), Harry 
Dexter Kitson (Columbia University), 
Frankwood Williams (New York City). Dr. 
W. V. Bingham, who is a member of the pre- 
siding body of the International Conference, 
had planned to be present. His paper upon 
“Reliability, Validity, and Dependability” 
was printed and distributed to the members. 
Other papers presented by Americans were 
upon occupational analysis and the validity 
of interest measures. Among the European 
delegates known to Americans were Otto 
Lipmann, K. Marbe, Hans Rupp, and Wil- 
liam Stern of Germany; J. M. Lahy and 
H. Pieron of France; E. Mira of Spain; G. 
Miles and W. Spielman-Raphael of England; 
S. Hellerstein and I. N. Spielrein of the U. 8. 
S. R.; G. A. Jaederholm of Sweden; Edgar 
Rubin of Denmark; E. Claparéde of Swit- 
zerland. About seventy papers were sched- 
uled for the conference. In addition to the 
foreign delegates several hundred Russian 
workers in psycho-technics and allied fields 
were present at the meetings and a number 
of them participated in the program. 

The foreign delegates were entertained at 
leading hotels in Moscow and visits were ar- 
ranged to various points of interest. By 
way of example, various groups saw the work 
of the central psycho-technical laboratory 
of the railroad, where a thorough psycho- 
logical examination is given every worker 
of the thousands employed by the state rail- 
roads. One psychologist took the training 
tests of the tramway lines and was allowed 


to drive a car on the streets of Moscow. A 
large party visited the Central Institute of 
Work and saw the training of mechanics who 
will become the teachers of other mechanics. 
Dr. Kitson found several of his students, 
who had come to America to study, in Mos- 
cow, and a visit was arranged for the Eng- 
lish-speaking members by one of these 
students to the First State Ball-Bearing Fac- 
tory. It is expected that this factory will 
be completed at the end of 1932, and employ 
15,000 workers. Here a school for workers 
of all ages from 12 years upward is operated 
in shifts from early morning to late at night, 
and the instruction is in both the general 
and specialized mechanical work of the fac- 
tory. All psycho-technical and educational 
work in Russia is in a state of rapid develop- 
ment, as is suggested here, and large sums 
of money are allotted by the government, 
which of course pays all the bills, for the 
psycho-technical work of the various in- 
dustries. It is interesting to find that in the 
psycho-technical laboratories everything, 
including the program of research, is organ- 
ized according to the five-year plan. While 
there is little accomplished as yet in the way 
of research, and the practice and apparatus 
of other countries are primarily -used, there 
is every evidence of a development of psy- 
cho-technics in Russia that will rival any 
other nation. ‘ 

A report of the contributions of European 
psychologists at the Conference will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of this Journal. Vari- 
ous commissions met for two days prior to 
the general conference upon psycho-tech- 
nical problems connected with accidents, 
psychological tests, occupational analysis, 
motivation, and so on, and programs of re- 
search were presented for adoption at the 
final meeting of the conference. The gen- 
eral conference was in session for six days. 
It was divided into three main symposiums 
for the discussion of fundamental theories 
in psycho-technics, the mathematical treat- 
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ment of psycho-technical data, and the 
analysis of the occupations. Nothing was 
contributed upon the mathematical treat- 
ment of psychological results that is not 
generally known among English-speaking 
psychologists. In fact, the backwardness 
of this development in Europe was particu- 
larly evident at this Conference. 

The symposium upon theory provided the 
fireworks and split on the point of view of 
approach to psychological study in industry. 
The distinction was frequently made that 
there is a ‘‘bourgeois psycho-technics’’ and 
a “communistic psycho-technics.’’ In his 
presidential address, Professor I. N. Spielrein 
(Moscow) stated that “bourgeois psycho- 
technics” has retarded the development of 
a true psycho-technics, which must be based 
upon “social competition” and can only be 
worked out in a communistic society. In 
closing the conference President Spielrein 
said that he anticipates by the next con- 
ference, which will be held in Vienna in 1933, 
that there will be a general acceptance of 
the communistic working point of view in 
psycho-technics. Answers were made to 
the statements of communistic members 
that point of view might determine what 
the scientist observed and also the uses to 
which he put his observation. These facts 
would, of course, be the same whenever the 
conditions of the observation were repeated. 

The point of view of the communistic mem- 
bers of the Conference is clearly stated in 
“A Review of the Psycho-Technical Con- 
ference,” written by Professor I. N. Spiel- 
rein and published in the issue of September 
27 of the Moscow News: 

‘‘Psycho-technical science . . . cannot 
be neutral in respect of classinterests. . . . 
It would have been a great achievement if 
at least the younger scientists, the least 
hampered by traditions of bourgeois science, 
had come to see the advantages of the Mar- 
xian approach to scientific questions and of 
the Soviet point of view. Actually, the 
process of differentiation among the scien- 
tists of the bourgeois countries went farther 
than we had anticipated. ... Lahy... 
explained at full length why he considers 
dialectical materialism the only scientific 
method of investigation. . . Stern... 


for the first time declared at this conference 
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that each social system has its own peculiar 
system of scientific theory. It is true, that 
Stern does not yet realize that there can be 
but one truth, the truth established by the 
proletariat, which has no interest in distort- 
ing facts in order to bolster up its class domi- 


nation. . . . Such progress was not made 
by all the delegates who came from capital- 
istic countries. There were a number of 
delegates (Claparede, Pieron, Lipmann, 
Moede) who declare themselves in opposi- 
tion to class science and in favor of what 
they termed “objective” science serving 
the ‘‘pure truth’ and not the “‘private in- 
terests of groups of people.’’ 
—Transmitted by Doveias Frrer. 


BOSTON ELEVATED AGAIN RECEIVES SAFETY 
AWARD 


The Anthony N. Brady Gold Memorial 
Medal has been awarded to the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway for safe operation during 
1930. This means it is judged to be the 
safest street railway in the United States 
and Canada. The same company received 
the award in 1929. 

The Boston Elevated Railway showed a . 
reduction of 14 per cent in surface collision 
accidents in 1930 compared with 1929, and a 
reduction of more than 43 per cent in 1930 
compared with the average for 1925 to 1927. 
During 1930 not one of the 342,694,905 pas- 
sengers riding in the surface or rapid transit 
service met with death from accident. 

The staff of the Personnel Research Fed- 
eration has been actively engaged since 1927 
in helping the Boston transportation com- 
pany achieve their fine safety record. 


SILVER BAY CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


“Security of Employment—Seeking a Solu- 
tion’’ was the theme of the fourteenth annual 
Conference on Industrial Relations held at 
Silver Bay, N. Y., August 26-29, 1931. Re- 
ports from many fields revealed a more wide- 
spread and determined effort than ever 
before on the part of industry to solve in 
constructive and lasting ways the problem 
of insecurity in employment. While the 
attendance was smaller than in some former 
years, it was nevertheless representative of 
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a variety of important industries and of 
different positions and view points. 

There was some demand in the sessions for 
fuller consideration of immediate relief 
problems. The importance of this subject 
was not minimized, as indicated by the 
holding of one sectional conference on 
“Unemployment Relief Measures’”’ and by 
frequent reference elsewhere to ongoing or 
projected relief plans. The committee, 
however, kept the main addresses and dis- 
cussions focussed sharply on the basic, 
long-term question of security. 

The points of emphasis and trend of the 
discussions may be briefly traced through 
the following topics and speakers: 

In a paper on ‘‘Progress in Industrial Re- 
lations,’’ Edward S. Cowdrick mentioned 
certain lessons from the present depression 
and reviewed evidence that management is 
taking its industrial relations plans and 
program more seriously than ever before. 

Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth in ‘“‘Security of Em- 
ployment—a Statement of the Problem,”’ 
stressed the need for more facts, more scien- 
tific study of the facts, use of all existing 
facilities, and consideration of the whole 
person in his total life situation. 

Concrete experience in two notable and 
widely different stabilization undertakings 
was reported by W. W. Bates, of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad, who described 
his company’s sixteen-year-old ‘‘Experiment 
in Stabilizing Employment,’’ and M. L. 
Folsom of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
who explained the cooperative work of six- 
teen companies in establishing the ‘‘Roch- 
ester Unemployment Benefit Plan.”’ 

H. C. Parmelee, discussing ‘“The Press and 
Public Opinion,’’ pointed out the respon- 
sibility of the two thousand business publi- 
cations and the creative help which some 
are giving in advocating planned programs 
for industry. 

“Proposals for Federal and State Legis- 
lation” were analyzed by James A. Emery, 
General Counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, who warned against 
solving an economic problem with a political 
answer. 

Whiting Williams, out of first-hand experi- 
ence in the ranks of labor, spoke on ‘‘What’s 
on the Worker’s Mind.” He had found 
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workers in the main appreciative of indus- 
try’s efforts to keep them‘at work and found 
them wanting not revolution or relief meas- 
ures, but only a job. He had found execu- 
tives more social-minded than ever. 

Matthew Woll, Vice-President, American 
Federation of Labor, brought the conference 
to a close with a paper on ‘Economic 
Planning for America.’”’ He advocated an 
industrial congress which ‘‘shall be the be- 
ginning of a permanent industrial legisla- 
tive structure within industry, for industry 
and the whole people, and which shall com- 
mence a democratic industrial structure 
comparable to our democratic political 
structure.”’ 

Each of these presentations was followed 
by questions and general discussion under 
the leadership of Harry N. Clarke. Sec- 
tional conferences were held on: “‘Over- 
coming Seasonal Fluctuation,’’ ‘‘Unem- 
ployment Relief Measures,’ ‘Railroad 
Problems,”’ ‘‘Trend of Hours and Leisure 
Time,’’ ‘‘Vocational Tests and Training,”’ 
‘‘Pensions.’’ The findings of these sections 
while revealing less significant data and 
discussion than the general sessions, served 
nevertheless to round out a fairly compre- 
hensive study of the total security problem. 

The Silver Bay Conference is planned as 
a clearing house for ideas and a means of 
stimulating thought among those interested 
in industrial relations. Itis sponsored each 
year by a committee of industrial leaders 
working with the Industrial Department of 
the Y. M. C. A. The chairman this year 
was Seth W. Candee, of the Tidewater Oil 
Company. 

The addresses and principal discussion 
findings will appear in the printed report 
which may be ordered at twenty-five cents 
a copy, or twenty dollars a hundred, from 
E. C. Worman, Executive Secretary, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND 
COMMISSIONS 


The proceedings of the Seventeenth An- 
nual Meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, held at Wilmington, Delaware, 
September 22-26, 1930, have been published 
as Bulletin No. 536 of the United States 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 353 page 
report may be bought for 50 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 


PRONE-TO-ACCIDENT DRIVER 


The Prone-to-Accident Driver, by W. V. 
Bingham, reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Seventeenth Annual Michigan Confer- 
ence on Highway Engineering, is available 
for distribution. Address Personnel Re- 
search Federation, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York. 


ITINERANT COUNSELOR 


Miss Florence Jackson is again offering 
her vocational service to women in schools, 
junior and senior colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Her itinerary 
started in October with Ohio, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, and Northwestern New York. During 
the winter and spring she will travel farther 
to the south and west. 


IMPROVEMENT OF STUDY HABITS 


Improvement of Study Habits, by Edward 
S. Jones, embodies the extensive experience 
of the University of Buffalo in giving special 
attention to students having, or liable to 
have, scholastic difficulties. 

The book gives many practical aids to 
students on such topics as reading, note- 
taking, memory devices, creating interest, 
developing concentration, and preparing for 
and taking examinations. 

It is a very usable addition to the ‘‘how to 
study” literature. Copies may be purchased 
at 50 cents apiece from the University of 
Buffalo, Office of Personnel Research. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
PREVENTION 


A selected bibliography on Unemploy- 
ment Prevention, Compensation, and Relief 
has been published by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of Princeton University. The 
references are well chosen, sufficiently exten- 
sive, and are briefly annotated. Copies may 
be purchased from the Industrial Relations 
Section at 50 cents each. 


APPOINTMENTS AT BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Two major appointments have been an- 
nounced at Brown University by Dr. A. D. 
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Mead, Vice-President. Professor Clinton 
H. Currier of the Department of Mathemat- 
ics was appointed assistant dean of under- 
graduates and Dr. Bruce M. Bigelow of the 
Department of History was appointed di- 
rector of admissions. 

Both appointments become effective im- 
mediately, although Dr. Bigelow will not 
begin his duties until the opening of the 
second semester in February. 

Professor Currier, who was graduated from 
Brown in 1898, has been a member of the 
faculty in the Department of Mathematics 
since graduation. Since the death of Dean 
Mason in October, 1930, Professor Currier 
has been acting as assistant to the dean and 
as executive officer of the committee on ad- 
missions. In 1929 he published ‘‘General 
Mathematics,’’ a college text book, which 
has been received with general favor by 
many American colleges and universities. 

Dr. Bigelow, graduated from Brown in 
1924 with the Ph. B. degree, has specialized 
in the field of history. He received his A.M. 
degree from Harvard in 1927, won a Sharpe 
Fellowship in history at Brown in 1928-29 
and 1929-30, and completed his work for the 
doctorate in June, 1930. 


MEN, MONEY, AND SICKNESS 


[We are glad to print the following state- 
ment, prepared by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. ] 

Men are worth money. It costs parents 
approximately $10,000 to raise a boy or girl 
to the age of eighteen in a family where the 
income is about $2,500 a year. Ina family 


‘where the income is larger, the cost rises 


accordingly. And for the most part, with 
the exception of a few earnings that the 
boy or girl may make between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen, this is a cash outlay 
or a capital investment in the child. 
Among the items that enter into this cost, 
are, for example, the cost of being born, 
which is not so much, but it amounts to at 
least $250 under present day circumstances. 
To feed a boy or girl up to the age of eight- 
een, costs on an average of $2,755. Clothing 
and shelter amount to $3,333. The school- 
ing of the child costs the community on an 
average of $1,100. The grand total of actual 
cost to the parents, exclusive of the $1,100 
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spent by the community, ranges between 
$9,180 and $10,485. 

Sickness costs money. Ask the average 
householder in a family where the income is 
approximately $2,500 a year and he will 
tell you that it costs about $80 a year for 
doctors, medicines, etc. So the total for a 
boy up to the age of eighteen would run 
nearly $300. 

But sickness costs in another way. We 
raise thousands of boys and girls up to the 
age of eighteen or even twenty-one and then 
allow them to die of tuberculosis, a prevent- 
abledisease. What doesit cost society under 
these circumstances? To say that this is 
a great waste of money is putting it mildly. 
It would be just as foolish to build a house 
and as soon as it was built, to burn it to the 
ground. Tuberculosis can be prevented, 
but the facts are that between the ages of 
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fifteen and forty-five, after we have made 
our greatest investment in childhood and 
youth, the largest number of deaths from 
tuberculosis occur, more deaths in fact than 
from any other disease that causes death 
in that age period. Computing the value 
of a human life at any figure, even the most 
conservative, the loss to society under these 
circumstances amounts to hundreds of 
millions of dollars every year. 

Can we afford to allow a preventable dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, to continue to cause 
such great loss in life and money, when by 
concerted community effort tuberculosis 
can be controlled? 

Christmas Seals offer one way in which 
you and everyone else can help the organ- 
ized national, state, and local tuberculosis 
associations of this country to bring about 
the control of this great White Plague. 
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PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


By Felix E. Baridon and Earl H. Loomis. 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, 


x + 442 pp., $5.00 
Reviewed by Paut 8. Acuitues, The Psychological Corporation 


The spirit and content of this excellent 
book are typified in one of its own apt 
phrases, ‘‘to point the finger of fact’’ at the 
critical points in personnel management. 
Whereas other volumes have dealt with the 
subject in general terms, this one is distinc- 
tive in presenting the fundamental prob- 
lems common to most concerns and in show- 
ing precisely how to find the facts upon 
which procedures should be based. The 
authors have accomplished admirably the 
stated purpose to present a guide in per- 
sonnel administration, written specifically 
to aid in the study and solution of personnel 
problems. 

The plan of the book is logical. It covers 
in order the problems which confront man- 
agement in hiring, paying, retaining, and 
developing employees, and devotes the 
last three chapters respectively to Health, 
Safety, and Working Environment; Em- 
ployee Relations; and Centralized Person- 
nel Control. There is also a useful appen- 
dix dealing with company wage trends, the 
cost of living and wage rates, the prepara- 
tion of occupational codes, special labor 
turnover problems, and the conduct of an 
employee census. The introduction states 
the general problem of personnel work as 
follows: ‘‘To develop an effective working 
force—to afford employees good conditions 
of work and opportunity for self-improve- 
ment.’’ Each chapter then states a major 
sub-division of this problem, breaks it down 
to specific phases and proceeds directly 
to the attack, or perhaps one should say 
the reconnaisance, for the outstanding 


characteristic of the book is its careful and 
persistent marshalling of ‘“‘the action-de- 
termining information.’”’ In this the au- 
thors are safeguarded by the statement that 
action or adaptation to specific conditions 
needs to be made individually by each 
establishment. Quite properly they bring 
the pertinent factors in each situation into 
relief, show where and how to get the rele- 
vant information and trust the reader to 
follow the route. In their own words, 
“the greatest value of this work may be its 
use as a road map for the personnel fra- 
ternity in considering the route to a specific 
destination, such as evaluating wage rates 
in order to provide equitable compensation 
for each occupation; establishing an em- 
ployees’ stock purchase plan for the pur- 
pose of promoting thrift; or conducting an 
employees’ census to permit study of the 
age, service and earnings distribution of 
employees.” It is indeed a “Diet and 
Health with Key to the Character’’ of per- 
sonnel work on a sound statistical and 
scientific basis. 

The reviewer’s criticisms are few. Per- 
sonnel problems are often “‘personal’’ prob- 
lems and in the thoroughly detached and 
objective treatment of this book one misses 
a certain human touch, but its inclusion 
would have been out of line with the au- 
thors’ purpose. They are concerned pri- 
marily with problems requiring the collec- 
tion of data and specific methods of analysis. 
They deal, so to speak, with men in the 
mass, and while their procedures are most 
pertinent to large manufacturing establish- 
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ments adaptation of them to others is 
possible and if made, would probably result 
in fewer personnel problems of the “‘per- 
sonal’ variety. The authors admit the 
difficulty of treating certain problems, 
particularly employee training and working 
environment, by their method, and super- 
vision might also be included. Under 
Remuneration they say, ‘““Two weaknesses 
exist to a limited extent in every rate- 
revision system, but they are particularly 
noticeable under haphazard methods. (1) 
The bashful, retiring employee does not 
always receive fair consideration. (2) 
The personal likes and dislikes of the 
supervisors may have too great an effect.’’ 
Hence, for the inexperienced personnel 
worker at least, the “diet’’ of this book 
needs to be supplemented with such ma- 
terial as found in Tead’s, ‘‘Human Nature 
and Management,’’ Craig and Charters’ 
‘‘Personal Leadership in Industry,’’ Schell’s 
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‘Technique of Executive Control’”’ and the 
like. 

In contrast to the excellent discussion of 
rating plans and formulation of a good scale 
in the chapter on Employee Progress, the 
discussion of employment tests, evaluation 
of application blank items, interviewing, 
and selection techniques in the chapter on 
Employment is meagre and disappointing. 
Anderson’s work at R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany is mentioned only under the topic of 
mental hugiene in the chapter on Health, 
Safety, and Working Conditions. Its sig- 
nificance in the selection of employees is 
left out. 

The good points of the book, however, 
far outweigh its minor shortcomings and 
make criticism difficult. It seems to the 
reviewer that most personnel men will 
want to keep the volume handy. They will 
look to its index for help on specific prob- 
lems, and will rarely fail to find this help. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: ADMINISTRATION OF POLICIES AND 
PROGRAMS 


New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 1931, xii + 114 pp., $2.00 
Reviewed by T. R. Jonnson, United Parcel Service, New York 


This study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board presents a thorough 
analysis of the methods of administering 
personnel policies and programs. A com- 
parison of the methods of representative 
industrial concerns is undertaken to deter- 
mine how industrial management regards 
its human relations problems and what 
procedures it has found most effective in 
dealing with them. 

The development of industrial relations 
is treated with broad insight of the under- 
lying causes. Modern personnel practice 
is shown to be the result of many forces, an 
understanding of which is essential to 
sympathetic interpretation. 

Industrial relations programs are usually 
the result of gradual growth, dependent up- 
on many agencies. The contribution of the 
various agencies is thoroughly discussed. 

Administration of the program is inter- 
preted to be approaching the end of a com- 
pleted cycle. Originally delegated to the 


line organization, this function was gradu- 
ally assumed by the personnel specialist. 
In recent years, however, the tendency has 
been to restore to the line officials actual 
administration of the policies directly 
affecting their subordinates. 

The importance of interpreting effec- 
tively the basic principles of an industrial 
relations policy to employees is recognized. 
Probably no other factor plays a more 
important part in the creation of a barmo- 
nious program. The discussion points out 
the various agencies that aid in establish- 
ing a complete understanding of the policies. 

Management’s appraisal of the value of 
industrial relations activity is critically 
studied. An analysis of why certain of 
them have been added and why others 
have been eliminated is exceedingly help- 
ful. Results are measured in terms of 
direct economy. 

The fundamental problems of develop- 
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ment, administration and interpretation of 
personnel programs are comprehensively 
treated and the individual activities are 
measured according to the actual experi- 
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ence of management. The study has much 
value as an outline of methods through 
which the personnel program is adminis- 
tered. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES IN AUTOMOTIVE DRIVING 


By Albert P. Weiss and Alvhh R. Lauer. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1930. 
165 pp., $1.50 


Reviewed by EvizasetTH E. Brakeman, Boston 


This work was undertaken by the Lab- 
oratory of Experimental Psychology at 
Ohio State University for the National 
Research Council, its purpose being to 
secure fundamental information on ‘‘the 
psychological aspects of automotive driving 
which could be used as a basis by the Fed- 
eral Government for formulating a model 
set of statutes for licensing automotive 
drivers’ with special emphasis on visual 
factors involved. For this work $2000 for 
laboratory equipment and $2000 for di- 
rection was apportioned, a very meager 
amount to carry out a program of such mag- 
nitude. The problems were parceled out to 
different people, members of the University. 
This method has unfortunately resulted in 
each set of tests being given by different 
experimenters to different groups of sub- 
jects varying from 15 to several hundreds 
and rated by different criterions. 

The apparatus is the result of careful 
thought and receives full descriptions. 
The authors say, ‘‘. . .even though the 
investigations are preliminary and results 
doubtful. . . . We give the description 
for the benefit of others who may care to 
duplicate our work.”’ 

Their accident frequency data were 
worked out on 357 people, the number of 
accidents being determined on the word of 
the driver himself. Accident statistics are 
given based on 538 accidents. Although 
Professors Weiss and Lauer may feel that 
these groups are large enough for their 
purpose, they are rather small. At least 
3000 people should be used for such a distri- 
bution. Accident figures also show pecu- 
liarities of hour, season, and locality so 
that state department figures on very large 
numbers of accidents are to be preferred. 


They have devised a rating scale for 
possible use by state departments. This 
scale originally contained seven main head- 
ings with 200 subheadings but was abbre- 
viated to one with but 60 subheadings. 
Although such standardization of road 
tests is one of the most pressing problems, 
their scale presents considerable difficulty 
to the administrator. 

The psychological and statistical part 
has been done with painstaking care in 
detail. Any full description is impossible 
but a survey of their conclusions and results 
will suffice to show the type of work. 

One of their major conclusions is that 
low accident people show more activity. 
Activity tests showing differentiation were 
rate of reading, writing, seat movement on 
dummy control, and walking. The result 
of the estimation of speed tests is that ‘“‘a 
series of 50 trials induces fatigue and even 
sleep, and may be valuable for investigat- 
ing those conditions under which the driver 
goes to sleep at the wheel.” One investi- 
gation was made on head movements of 
the subject, considered a personality fac- 
tor. They found some indication that slow 
subjects were involved in more accidents. 
“It suggests the possibility that for each 
individual there is an optimum driving rate; 
and that the individual who drives at a 
fast rate may spend relatively a smaller 
part of his time in congested situations 
thereby lessening the probability of acci- 
dent.”’ 

They regard the results of data on social 
characteristics as one of their most differ- 
entiating tests. These characteristics are 
entered on a table of 20 items. Thus if a 
man has a telephone, is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and has donated 
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five dollars to the Community Chest, and 
so on, he is rated high in the possession of 
social characteristics. 

Their final conclusion is that they ‘“‘have 
been more and more impressed with the 
complexity of the problem, not only with 
respect to measuremert but also with re- 
spect to need for codperation of private 
concerns and political agencies.’’ This 
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point brings out strikingly the limitations 
of research of such a nature. Certainly in 
this field there is great need of careful and 
thorough scientific work. This work, how- 
ever, must be done with a full understand- 
ing of practical problems and difficulties 
not only in devising tests and rating scales 
that are worth while but in defining the 
problem and in administration. 


MINNESOTA MECHANICAL ABILITY TESTS 


By D. G. Paterson, R. M. Elliott, L. D. Anderson, H. A. Toops, E. Heidbreder. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1930, xxii + 586 pp., $5.00 


Reviewed by Rensis Likert, New York University 


Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests is 
‘‘the report of a research investigation sub- 
sidized by the Committee on Human Migra- 
tions of the National Research Council and 
conducted in the Department of Psychology 
of the University of Minnesota.’’ Don- 
ald G. Paterson and Richard M. Elliott di- 
rected the investigation, L. Dewey Ander- 
son served as chief investigator, Herbert A. 
Toops was the statistical consultant, and 
Edna Heidbreder edited the report. The 
research project was undertaken in 1923. 

The investigation comprised a prelimi- 
nary experiment and a main experiment. 
Defining mechanical ability as the ability 
to succeed in work of a mechanical nature, 
the purpose of the preliminary experiment 
was to select a group of satisfactory tests 
of mechanical ability. Emphasis was espe- 
cially placed upon securing tests of satis- 
factory reliability and validity. A mini- 
mum reliability of .90 was tentatively set as 
the standard. Most tests had to be length- 
ened to reach this requirement. The sub- 
jects were 217 junior high school boys, 
and the criterion was the combined rating 
of shop ability by the teachers of vocational 
courses. 

Throughout the investigation, the theory 
of unique traits was accepted as the prac- 
tical basis of work. Consequently, in 
developing a battery of tests to measure 
mechanical ability, uniqueness with respect 
to intelligence was sought. In the prelimi- 
nary experiment, a battery of tests was 
formed yielding a correlation of +.60 with 


the criterion and a correlation of only +.07 
with intelligence. 

In the main experiment, every effort was 
made to secure satisfactory criteria. This 
involved careful measurement of the prod- 
ucts of the shop work. Special apparatus 
and elaborate rating scales were devised 
for this purpose. Objective information 
tests were also used in some of the shop 
courses. The reliability of the criteria was 
about .80. Three criteria were established: 
quality, information, and quantity-quality. 
The correlations between the tests and the 
latter were not high enough to be accept- 
able so it was abandoned, and the infor- 
mation criterion showed too high a re- 
lationship with general intelligence. Con- 
sequently, the quality criterion was the 
one used. 

The main experiment used: 150 junior 
high school boys although the results are 
reported on only 100 cases. The final series 
of tests included the following: Minnesota 
Assembly Tests, Minnesota Spatial Re- 
lations, Minnesota Paper Form Board, 
Stenquist Picture Tests, Card Sorting, 
Steadiness, and Packing Blocks. The last 
two tests proved unsatisfactory in the main 
experiment. Information was also secured 
on the boys’ mechanical interests, experi- 
ence with mechanical things, motor abil- 
ity, status of the home, etc. 

The highest validity coefficient obtained 
between any battery of tests and any cri- 
terion—in this case the quality and infor- 
mation criteria combined—was .81. A 
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number of batteries of tests suited to differ- 
ent purposes were constructed, having 
validity coefficients from .55 to .73 with 
most of them over .60. These validity 
coefficients compare favorably with those 
used to predict academic success from 
intelligence test scores. The reliability 
of each test was fairly high, varying from 
.86 to .94. 

An examination of the data as to the 
nature of mechanical ability indicated the 
absence of a general factor, but the presence 
of group factors. Seven perfect hierarchies 
of four tests each were found which became 
increasingly imperfect as other tests were 
added to them. These hierarchies were 
found to hold when tested by the method of 
tetrad differences. 

Relative to uniqueness, four measures 
were found that could be regarded as 
unique: intelligence, mechanical ability, 
agility, and height. As regards the unique- 
ness of mechanical ability, the evidence was 
consistently positive. 

The evidence secured, points to mechan- 
ical ability as mainly innate. No signifi- 
cant relationships were discovered between 
any one of the environmental factors meas- 
ured and mechanical ability. The only 
environmental factor that gives positive 
and appreciable correlations with mechan- 
ical ability is the amount of mechanical 
work which the boy does. 

Mechanical ability seems to increase 
with age. Traditional views regarding sex 
differences are seriously challenged. Girls 


excel boys in some of the tests of mechanical 
ability, viz. Minnesota Spatial Relations, 
Card Sorting, and Packing Blocks tests. 
Engineering students were found not to be 
superior to liberal arts students, and voca- 
tional school boys and industrial workers 
were found not to be superior to academic 
groups in mechanical ability as measured by 
these tests. This suggests that vocational 
choices have been made on some other basis 
than mechanical ability, or, perhaps, that 
intelligence differences were not ade- 
quately taken into consideration, especially 
in the latter case. 

A number of problems for further re- 
search are suggested. Long appendices are 
attached which (1) give directions for scor- 
ing and administering the tests, (2) discuss 
the statistical methods used in the research 
and suggest many useful techniques, (3) 
state the scoring methods employed in 
evaluating the shop projects, (4) present 
tables of original data not included in the 
text. An extended bibliography is also 
included. 

The report of this investigation will no 
doubt be widely used by all those interested 
in the measurement of abilities and the pre- . 
diction of behavior. The report is not 
limited to a mere report of this study, but 
treats in a fundamental way with some of 
the theoretical problems involved in behav- 
ioral measurement. The material is very 
well organized and clearly written in a style 
that the layman should have little difficulty 
understanding. 


EFFECTIVE STUDY HABITS 
By Charles Bird. New York: Century, 1931, xv + 237 pp., $1.50 
Reviewed by Harry Dexter Kitson, Columbia University 


‘This volume is based on experiences 
which the author obtained over a period of 
years in teaching college courses in How to 
Study. 

Dr. Bird believes that students are not 
likely to apply general rules and abstract 
principles, preferring rather to receive in- 
struction in the acquisition of specific skills. 
Accordingly, he has furnished a large num- 
ber of concrete examples and practical 


exercises designed to facilitate the processes 
of reading, making outlines, taking notes, 
studying a foreign language, writing exami- 
nations, and planning the day’s work. 

An important section deals with the 
value of incentives. The student is given 
results of investigations showing in quanti- 
tative terms the effects of rewards, compe- 
tition, praise, and reproof, and is advised 
regarding the application of such incentives 
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in his own case. Copious references to 
original data are cited so that the student 
who wishes to follow them up may do so. 
In describing effective methods of pro- 
cedure the author does not stop with merely 
recommending them; he cites proof of their 
virtue, proof obtained through investiga- 
tions made by himself and others. 
Although courses in How to Study are 
usually planned for students who are having 
unusual difficulty with their subjects, Dr. 
Bird believes that they are of greatest 
benefit to superior students. The unfortu- 
nate ones who are handicapped by a combi- 
nation of inferior capacity and slipshod 
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habits of study can not improve very much. 
“Tt would seem, unless society is willing 
to increase greatly its support of collegiate 
education, that students who have already 
proved their fitness for a college educa- 
tion are the ones entitled to whatever 
training in study habits a college can now 
provide.” 

Although in make-up and intent, the 
book is most likely to appeal to the more 
able and enterprising students, it is read- 
able and interesting enough to warrant 
study by anyone of mature years who de- 
sires to acquire the most effective habits of 
study. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE 


By Wilford Harris Crook. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931, 
xvi + 649 pp., $6.00 


Reviewed by CHarLes Morris Mitts, Twentieth Century Fund 


Almost exactly one hundred years ago, 
William Benbow published his famous 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Grand National Holi- 
day and Congress of the Production Clas- 
ses.’”’ His philosophy would not be ill- 
fitting in the present day protocols of the 
Soviet Republic. Little did he realize his 
influence on the early theory and practice 
of the general strike in Great Britain. His 
phrases became the lip language of the 
Chartists in the decade 1832-42, leading up 
to the great strike of 1842 which resulted in 
a failure to advance the interests of the 
workers. Nor did Great Britain turn again 
to the expedient of a general strike until 
the twentieth century. 

The author has performed a useful but 
somewhat limited service in his meticulous 
analysis of the uses of the general strike. 
Most laymen think of the general strike 
solely as a weapon used by labor in despera- 
tion to gain immediate ends. However, 
the general strike, unlike the great conflict 
in England in 1926, may be resorted to for 
various purposes. There is the political 
strike, aiming at some definite concession 
from the existing government, such as the 
demand for universal suffrage in the Bel- 
gian general strikes in 1893, 1902, and 1913; 
or for the purpose of sustaining an existing 


government, as in the German general 
strike against the Kapp-Putsch in 1920. 
The economic type, the most common, is 
exemplified by the Swedish strike of 1909, 
the Seattle and Winnipeg strikes in 1919, 
and the great strike in England in 1926. 
The third or revolutionary strike, aiming at 
the definite overthrow of an existing gov- 
ernment or industrial system, may be 
revolutionary from the beginning, or 
develop this tendency later on. It has 
occurred most frequently in countries where 
the labor movement is comparatively unor- 
ganized, or where anarchistic or syndicalis- 
tic leaders are in power, as in Russia in 
1905, in Catalonia, and in Italy. 

General strikes are usually protests, and 
hence are not carefully planned. The dura- 
tion of the strike is not usually considered— 
the longer it is the more the chances of 
failure. Even the general strike in England 
was not well organized, and divided leader- 
ship and wrangling were factors in its 
defeat. 

One feature of the book will appeal to 
psychologists—the causes leading up to 
the growth of citizens’ bodies to combat 
disturbances, and to maintain the necessary 
services of public utilities and the move- 
ment of foods. The author has carefully 
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portrayed the development of the order of 
Maintenance of Supplies in Great Britain, 
the Technical Emergency Corps in Ger- 
many, the Committee of One Thousand in 
Winnipeg. The professional and middle 
classes have been able to tide over the hours 
of gravest civic or national peril. With 
the development of motor transportation, 
the tying up of railroads in the movement 
of passengers, freight, and perishables 
becomes increasingly difficult. Thus, the 
chance of success for the general strike is 
lessened greatly. 

The volume is divided into two parts. 
The first section deals with che period from 
Chartism to the World War. France is 
shown to be cradle of the theory of the 
general strike, yet has never experienced 
successful action. Belgium won universal 
suffrage through the strike. Experiences 
in Sweden and Holland are classified as 
failures. The picture of the Russian strikes 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. By Harry 
Rubey. Boston: Ginn, 1931, x + 308 
pp., $2.80. 

Professor Rubey’s book is intended as a 
text for engineering students and the au- 
thor’s purpose is to aid in overcoming the 
admitted handicaps of those engineers 
whose training has been exclusively tech- 
nical. ‘‘If engineers of the present hope to 
fill the important positions now open to 
them in industry, commerce, transporta- 
tion, finance, and even politics, they must 
prepare for such positions by learning the 
theory and practice of large and complex 
organizations.”’ ; 

In carrying out his purpose, the author 
covers in a relatively brief book a wide 
range of management subjects. He borrows 
liberally from other writers, a single quo- 
tation sometimes covering several closely 
printed pages. The book is provided 
with adequate biliographies. The conclud- 
ing chapter entitled ‘Cases, Problems, and 
Projects” gives a list of 110 problems for 
solution by students. 
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of 1905 leading up to the formation of the 
Duma is most interesting and illuminating. 

Part II deals with post-war events, with 
detailed and voluminous accounts of the 
preparations, negotiations, and aftermath 
of the British General Strike. The German 
Strike which saved the Republic in 1920, 
the Seattle and Winnipeg strikes of 1919, 
the Chinese Strike in 1925, and the Viennese 
uprising in 1927 complete the story. 

The work has evidently been most care- 
fully prepared and studied. There are 
extensive appendices and an exhaustive 
bibliography. For the student of the labor 
movement, for industrial psychologists, for 
teachers and professors of industrial prob- 
lems, the volume is an excellent source 
record. To the business man or industrial- 
ist, it is entirely too detailed and extensive, 
too interspersed with quotations, and ap- 
proached too much from the liberal, if not 
radical, point of view, 


Mention 


VALUE AND Income. By Arthur Eli Mon- 
roe. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, ~ 
1931, viii + 286 pp., $3.50. 

As the title of this work implies, the au- 
thor is interested in the analysis of market 
price and the earnings of the productive 
factors. He follows the classical analysis 
of the factors of production into land, labor, 
capital, and management, and their cor- 
responding incomes of rent, wages, interest, 
and profits. The work is conspicuous not 
so much for the novelty of its general treat- 
ment as for its revision of some of the gen- 
erally accepted principles in the theory of 
value. It is not a new theory that is pre- 
sented so much as it is a refinement of the 
old. For instance, the demand schedule is 
made to depend upon “‘cost of acquisition,”’ 
although the monetary cost of production 
is denied its traditional réle. Although 
there will be many who will find themselves 
unable to accept all of the author’s con- 
clusions, the book is a distinct contribution 
to economic theory. 
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OUTLINES OF AGRICULTURAL EcoNoMICS. 
By Henry C. Taylor. New York: Mac- 
millan, revised edition, 1931, xii + 614 
pp., $3.25. 

This is a revised edition of Professor 
Taylor’s earlier work published in 1919. 
To those familiar with the author’s work in 
this field, this text needs no introduction. 
It follows the former edition in general 
plan and content. The chief difference 
lies in the analysis of the ‘‘farm problem’’ 
as it has developed in the last few years. 
Professor Taylor looks on this not as a 
problem in technology but as one of the 
proper distribution of the national income 
among different classes of producers. He 
discusses at length recent movements call- 
ing upon the government for aid. Pro- 
fessor Taylor suggests the following as the 
proper course for the government to follow: 


(1) To restore competitive prices in the 
so-called competitive industries. 

(2) To fix reasonable prices in fields 
where monopolistic control is in- 
evitable. 

(3) To reduce to its ‘‘proper sphere’’ 
special privilege legislation such as 
the tariff. 

(4) To develop on a world basis the agen- 
cies for collecting and disseminat- 
ing information. 

(5) To collect and disseminate informa- 
tion on present and prospective 
opportunities in the various lines 
of economic activity. 

(6) To reduce the fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of the media of 
exchange. 


VoicE AND PerRsoNAatity. By T. H. Pear. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 1931, viii 
+ 247 pp., 10s. 6d. 

We of today are more speech conscious 
than our fathers. Sound film and radio 
have reinstated the human voice in its 
ancient réle as a major medium of ex- 
pression. In an entertaining volume of 
allusions, observations and reports of ex- 
periments, Professor Pear tells about the 
characteristics of voices and what they 
reveal of the speaker’s background, cul- 


tivation, age, occupation, disposition, tem- 
per,—in short, his personality. 


HuMAN LEARNING. By Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. New York: Century, 1931, 206 
pp., $2.25. 

A series of lectures presenting essential 
facts and theories based upon researches of 
the author into the nature and evolution of 
human learning. A statement of Thorn- 
dike’s system of learning is given in his own 
words: 

“The situations and responses of a 
human life are obviously not haphazard. 
If a certain situation, call it S:, occurs in a 
certain man’s life, he is not equally likely 
to make any one of the million, or more, 
responses which a man can make. On the 
contrary, S; usually has well-marked tend- 
encies to call forth some one particular 
response or some one of certain few re- 
sponses. The term connections is used to 
express these tendencies for a given situa- 
tion to evoke certain responses rather than 
others. For S, to connect with R27 means 
that S, tends to evoke or be followed by Rez 
more often than a mere haphazard arrange- 
ment of situations and responses would 
allow.” 

Learning consists of changes in the 
strength of S-R connection, which are 
measured with mathematical precision in 
the various researches of the author. 


THE MEASURMENT OF Man. By J. A. Har- 
ris, C. M. Jackson, D. G. Paterson, and 
R. E. Scammon. Minneapolis: Univ. 
of Minnesota Press, 1930, vii + 215 pp., 
$2.50. . 

Four public lectures sponsored by the 
University of Minnesota Chapter of Sigma 
Xi make up this book. The first on ‘‘The 
Measurement of Man in the Mass”’ is by 
J. Arthur Harris; Clarence M. Jackson gave 
the second on “Normal and Abnormal 
Human Types;” ‘Personality and Phy- 
sique’”’ by Donald G. Paterson is the third 
lecture; and the fourth on ‘“The Measure- 
ment of the Body in Childhood”’ is by 
Richard E. Scammon. The entire series 
has as its common purpose the presenta- 
tion of the results of the application of 
quantitative methods to the study of man. 
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These lectures are very readable and well 
illustrated. 


PHYSIQUE AND INTELLEcT. By D. G. Pater- 
son. New York: Century, 1930, xxvii 
+ 304 pp., $2.50. 

As a result of the interest displayed by 
students and others in the material covered 
in the lecture ‘‘Personality and Physique,”’ 
Dr. Paterson was prompted to undertake 
this much more extended survey and critical 
synthesis of the available literature in this 
field. The results of studies of the relation 
between physical traits, such as height, 
weight, and cranial measurements, and 
mental development are reviewed and cri- 
tically examined. Likewise, the relation 
of physique to temperament and personal- 
ity traits is similarly treated. On the basis 
of this survey of experimental studies many 
of the commonly accepted beliefs concern- 
ing the close relation between mental de- 
velopment and the structure and condition 
of the body are held to be unfounded. 


THE FREE-ASSOCIATION METHOD AND THE 
MEASUREMENT OF ADULT INTELLIGENCE. 
By Herbert S. Conrad and Daniel Har- 
ris. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 
1931, 45 pp., $.55. 

Continuing the search for an intelligence 
test more acceptable to adults than the 
usual type, it is shown that a special form 
of the association test may be utilized as a 
reasonably reliable and valid measure. 
The differentiation of degrees of intelligence 
is based on types of associations made, word 
knowledge, and certain speed measures. 


PsYCHOPATHOLOGY AND Pouitics. By Har- 
old D. Lasswell. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1930, ix + 285 pp., $3.00. 

This is an interesting attempt to arrive 
at a clearer understanding of political life 
by a detailed scrutiny of the life-histories 
of specific individuals. The method of 
free fantasy and the prolonged interview 
are employed to bring to light the under- 
lying drives of different political types— 
the political agitators, administrators, 
theorists, ete.—and to discover the signi- 
ficance of political convictions. The im- 
plications of intensive personality study 
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for the theory of the collective political 
process are discussed. 

The book seems one more indication of 
the political scientists’ impatience with the 
meagre findings of the academic psychol- 
ogists and resorts to the more voluminous 
fancies of the analysts for the erection of a 
comprebensive system of political theory. 
The acceptance of Mr. Lasswell’s conclu- 
sions, therefore, will depend upon the 
extent of the reader’s reliance upon the ax- 
ioms of psychoanalysis. 


ELEMENTS OF HumAN PsycHoLocy. By 
Howard C. Warren and Leonard Carmi- 
chael. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1930, 
viii + 462 pp. 

A revision of the text by the senior au- 
thor, the outstanding clearness of defi- 
nition is retained in this book. In addition 
it has been enriched by fuller reference to 
the experimental literature. The brief 
dictionary of psychological terms is for- 
tunately retained. 

‘Instinct’ and “‘Intelligence”’ as sepa- 
rate chapter headings have been omitted, 
several chapters of the older edition have 
been run in with others, and new chapters . 
have been added on ‘‘Mental Life,’’ ‘“‘Be- 
havior,”’ ‘“‘Individual Differences and Ap- 
plied Psychology,’’ and ‘‘Social Behavior.”’ 


OrpDER OF BirTH, PARENT-AGB, AND INTEL- 
LIGENCE. By L. L. Thurstone and Rich- 
ard L. Jenkins. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1931, xiii + 135 pp., $3.00. 
Statistical analysis was made of the 

many case history records accumulated by 

the Institute for Juvenile Research in 

Chicago. Of the findings, most significant 

seems to be that, ‘‘There appears to be a 

definite tendency for the intelligence quo- 

tient to increase progressively, within sib- 
ships, from the first-born to the later birth 
numbers. This tendency seems to extend 
past the seventh-born child.’ It is also 
cautiously concluded that the first-born 
are more frequently problem children, and 
that children of parents widely different 
in age tend to be mentally inferior to those 
of parents more nearly the same age. 

Part II constitutes a thorough and or- 
ganized review of the literature. 
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DREAMS AND PERSONALITY: A Stupy OF 
Our Duat Lives. By Frederick Pierce. 
New York: Appleton, 1931, 336 pp., 
$3.00. 

The thesis of this book is that the dream- 
ing self is thoroughly a part of the personal- 
ity of the dreamer. It may be very similar 


’ to the waking self, or it may be so different 


as to seem like a double personality, but it 
has a coherence and unity that make it be- 
long to the one individual and not to an- 
other. It attempts to show that the Freu- 
dian interpretation of dreams on a sexual 
basis is in many cases irrelevant and inex- 
act. Eighteen persons are studied in detail, 
in their daily life, personality and dream 
self, with many dreams given in detail and 
analyzed briefly. 


Personatity, THE Crux oF Socrau In- 
TERCOURSE. By A. A. Roback. Cam- 
bridge: Sci-Art Pub., 1931, 144 pp. 

A popular essay upon the qualitative 

study of personality with theoretical im- 

plications and practical applications. 


EpvUcATIONAL MEASUREMENTS AND THE 
Cuass-Room Tracuer. By A. R. Gilli- 
land, R. H. Jordan, and F. S. Freeman. 
New York: Century, 1931, xiv + 400 pp., 
$2.25. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of 
their book of six years ago. Intended as a 
handbook for the guidance of teachers in 
service and as a class-room text for the use 
of prospective teachers, the emphasis is 
on achievement tests and their value to the 
teacher. It aims to impart essential gen- 
eral principles along with the subject 
matter in a simple and non-technical man- 
ner. Most of the chapters have been en- 
larged, especially those dealing with the 
secondary school subjects and the discus- 
sion of statistics and the graphic method. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE USE oF STANDARD 
Tests. By S. L. Pressey and L. C. 
Pressey. Yonkers: World Book, 1931, 
vi + 266 pp., $1.80. 

Since the first edition of this book in 
1922 the number of tests has grown from 300 
to about 1100 and a mass of material has 
been published about their use. The re- 
vised edition is still intended as an intro- 


ductory handbook offering a simple and 
direct treatment in non-technical terms 
for use of teachers and others not specially 
trained in the use of tests. The first sec- 
tion gives a clear discussion of their nature, 
the problems that may be dealt with prof- 
itably by means of tests, simple methods 
for handling of results, and common mis- 
takes to be avoided. The second section 
briefly presents certain of the best and 
most representative tests in the various 
school subjects. The third section de- 
scribes tests of general ability with emphasis 
on practical uses. The concluding section 
deals with general principles of test use. 
The revision includes an almost complete 
change of examples and recommendations 
regarding particular tests. Appendix on 
‘new type’’ examinations. 


A TexTBooK oF Paysiotocy. By William 
D. Zoethout. St. Louis: Mosby, 1931, 
724 pp., $4.75. 

A fourth revision of a general textbook of 
Physiology which first appeared in 1916. 
Considerable material of practical applica- 
tion in industry is included. Temperature 
and humidity tend to upset the normal 
bodily temperature. It is said that the 
maintenance of these two factors consti- 
tutes the major problem of ventilation. 


SoctaL ORGANIZATION. By Frederick A. 

Bushee. New York: Holt, 1930, xviii 

+ 356 pp., $3.50. 

This book, intended to serve as a text for 
an introductory course in sociology, seems 
to fulfill its purpose well. It is not too 
advanced or abstract. 

Beginning with a description of the 
various forms of association, the author pro- 
ceeds to more detailed analyses of perma- 
nent organizations. The method of treat- 
ment of all these organizations is similar. 
In every case three questions are asked and 
discussed: first, what is the purpose of the 
organization; second, to what extent does 
it fulfill its purpose; and third, what can 
be done to improve it. 


Buitpers or Detusion. By Henshaw 
Ward. Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill, 
1931, 381 pp., $3.50. 

Henshaw Ward is well known as the 
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writer who has persistently held that we all 
have thoughts about opinions that were 
believed before reasoning became a clearcut, 
explicit function. ‘‘Thobbery is the con- 
fident reasoning of a person who is not 
curious about verifying his results.’’ And 
this book proceeds in an amazing, effective 
and devastating way to trace in the utter- 
ance of scores of modern thinkers the 
divorce of their ideas from observable veri- 
fication. The chapter on ‘‘Psychology’”’ 
will be found especially valuable by the 
readers of this journal. As an antidote for 
all armchair philosophizing that is not 
tested and verified, this book is to be 
recommended. 


REASON AND Nature: AN Essay ON THE 
MEANING OF ScIENTIFIC METHOD. By 
Morris R. Cohen, New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1931, xxiv + 470 pp. 

Professor Cohen, one of the two or three 
preeminent American philosophers, has at 
last issued a substantial, formal volume. 
No brief mention can pretend to say more 
than that it is important, deserves wide 
attention and represents a wealth of schol- 
arship which is little short of staggering. 
Here is a defense and an explanation of the 
role of reason in life which is like the fine 
edge of the sharpest razor. Its ultimate 
purport may fairly be called critical rather 
than creative. But no creative philosophy 
can be built that does not clear away the 
underbrush of confusion and muddle as 
completely and honestly as Professor 
Cohen does. Sheer intellectual integrity 
reaches its zenith in such writing. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MopERN PHILOSOPHY 
(1500-1900) Compiled by Daniel Sommer 
Robinson. New York: Crowell, 1931, 
vi + 836 pp., $4.50. 

That an anthology is not always a gay 
garland of poetic pieces, those who sample 
Professor Robinson’s solid source-book of 
modern philosophy will speedily discover. 
Yet even modern philosophers, if subjected 
to careful omission and selection, can be 
made simple, non-technical, and attractive 
to diversely-oriented readers. In general, 
variety and non-dialectical material have 
been sought where possible, with the result 
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that important chapters in the history of 
psychology, scientific method, and the 
theory of art, morals, and religion find a 
place. Selections from thirty-three philos- 
ophers are included, as against twenty- 
four in the revised edition of the well-known 
source-book on the same subject edited by 
Rand. Kant and Hegel receive approxi- 
mately fifty pages each, with briefer ex- 
tracts from Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, 
Pascal, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Schleiermacher, Herbart, Von Hartmann, 
Comte, Mill, Spencer, and others. Though 
hardly more than intellectual curiosities, 
the selections from Bruno, Campanella, 
and Kierkegaard are, the editor tells us, 
nowhere else available in English. The 
chief merit of the volume is the schematic 
clarity achieved by the careful selection of 
short passages which in most cases contrive 
to give the main doctrines of the philoso- 
phers considered. The accompanying anal- 
yses, biographical sketches, diagrams, and 
questions admirably fit the volume for 
student use. 


GENERAL Logic. By Ralph M. Eaton. 
New York: Scribner, 1931, xii + 630 pp., - 
$3.00. 

This is probably the most complete and 
scholarly textbook of logic yet published in 
America. The most valuable part is the 
hundred pages dealing with mathematical 
logic, making available to the general 
student the elements of the Principia 
Mathematica of Whitehead and Russell, and 
other technical developments in this im- 
portant field. A curious feature of the part 
dealing with Aristotelian logic is the free 
translation of extended sections from the 
Port Royal Logic of 1662, to cover the ac- 
count of the syllogism. The book combines 
a history of logic with an outline of the 
whole subject. Although written in the 
best Harvard tradition, it makes no at- 
tempt at popularization or to attract the 
interest of the unreflective student. 


VeERTICAL CoOPERATIVE ADVERTISING. By 
Lawrence C. Lockley. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1931, xiii + 267 pp., $3.00. 
Vertical cooperative advertising is ad- 

vertising in which both manufacturer and 
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distributor, wholesale or retail, bear part 
of the total cost. 

Reporting the results of research, the 
author finds that this type of advertising 
is an undesirable method of sales promotion 
for convenience goods densely distributed, 
but may be socially economical when used 
under proper restrictions, in the marketing 
of specialty merchandise through restricted 
distribution. 

An appendix contains samples of the 
questionnaires used and a selected biblio- 
graphy. 


Tue CENTURY OF THE Reaper. By Cyrus 
McCormick. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1931, xiv + 307 pp., $3.50. 

This volume, written by the grandson 
of the inventor of the reaper, marks the 
centenary of that invention. It portrays 
the struggles which McCormick waged to 
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perfect his machine and to keep pace with 
the march of events; the growth of the 
International Harvester Company through 
the absorption of new patents; and the 
exploitation of world-wide markets. It 
describes legal battles famous in the history 
of farm machinery, and paints a lively 
picture of the methods of salesmanship 
employed by rival manufacturers in the 
early days. 

While the specialized report of the 
development of Harvester products during 
their first hundred years will be of some 
interest to the business executive, the more 
valuable lessons of the book are to be found 
in the manifestations of business acumen 
on the part of the inventor and his son, and 
in the picture of events accessory to the 
development of agriculture throughout the 
world. 


New Books 


LABOR RELATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: ADMINISTRATION 
OF PouiciEs AND Procrams. New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
1931, 126 pp., $2.00. ; 

Lasor AGREEMENTS IN Coat Minzs. By 
Louis Bloch. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1931, 513 pp., $2.00. 

LaBor Fact Boox. By the Labor Research 
Association. New York: International 
Pub., 1931, 222 pp., $2.00. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


How To Spenp Your Money. By Ernest 
McCullough. New York: Cape and 
Smith, 1931, 183 pp., $2.00. 

Pusiic SPEAKING FoR Executives. By 
Charles Willard Mears. New York: 
Harper, 1931, 208 pp., $3.00. 

Rapio’s Past aND FuTuRE. 
Millikan. Chicago: Univ. 
Press, 1931, 15 pp., gratis. 


By Robert A. 
of Chicago 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Curtine Cuiericat Costs. By Eugene J. 
Benge. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931, 
327 pp., $3.50. 


Hote, MANAGEMENT. By Lucius M. Boo- 
mer. New York: Harper, 1931, (second 
edition) 521 pp., $6.00. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING AND MANAGE- 
MENT: PROBLEMS AND PouicigEs. By 
Ralph M. Barnes. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1931, 365 pp., $3.50. 

PropucTION MaNaGEMENT. By William 
Norman Mitchell. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1931, 433 pp., $4.00. 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 


Rapio IN ADVERTISING. By Orrin Elmer 
Dunlap, Jr. New York: Harper, 1931, 
398 pp., $5.00. 

Tue PsycHoLocy OF ADVERTISING. By 
Walter Dill Scott. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, 1931 (revised), 311 pp., $3.50. 


GUIDANCE 


GerTine a JoB AND GeTTine AHEAD. By 
Albert Fancher. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1931, 175 pp., $2.00. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


A Sxort History or Nursina: From THE 
Earuigest TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. 
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By Lavinia L. Dock, and Isabel Maitland 
Stewart. New York: Putnam, 1931 (re- 
vised), 418 pp., $3.00. 

APPLIED ARCHITECTURAL DRraAwiING. By 
Towne R. Abercrombie. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Pub., 1931, 164 pp., $1.92. 

ELEMENTARY PLATEN PRESSWORK. By 
Ralph W. Polk. Peoria: Manual Arts 
Press, 1931, 160 pp., $1.50. 

PRINTING AND THE ALLIED TRADES. By 
Robert Randolph Karch. New York: 
Pitman, 1931, 238 pp., $1.50. 

Wuat 1s Boys’ Work? By Walter L. 
Stone. New York: Association Press, 
1931, 206 pp., $2.00. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL 


Stupent DEvELOPpMENT: How TO MakE 
THE Most oF Couuece Lirs. By J. E. 
Walters. New York: Pitman, 1931, 204 
pp., $1.75. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


An EXPERIMENTAL MANUAL IN PsycHOL- 
ogy. By John Frederick Dashiell. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, 1931, 170 pp., $1.90. 

Cuitp PsycHoLtocgy. By John Jacob 
Brooke Morgan. New York: Smith, 19- 
31, 483 pp., $3.50. 

INTEGRATIVE PsycHoLtoay: A Strupy oF 
Unit Response. By William Moulton 
Marston, and others. New York: Har- 
court, 1931, 574 pp., $7.00. 

PERSONALITY AND WILL. By Francis Ave- 
ling. New York: Appleton, 1931, 256 
pp., $2.00. 

PsYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITIES. By Eugen 
Kahn; translated by H. F. Dunbar. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1931, 
533 pp., $5.00. 
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PsyYcHOPATHOLOGY: Its DEVELOPMENT AND 
Irs Puace 1n Mepicing. By Bernard 
Hart. New York: Macmillan, 1931 (new 
edition), 178 pp., $2.75. 

Srpreco Patnotocy: A Dynamic Neguro- 
LOGICAL TREATMENT OF NorMAL SPEECH 
anD SpreecH Deviations. By Lee Ed- 
ward Travis. New York: Appleton, 1931, 
365 pp., $4.00. 

Tue CravinG For Superiority. By Ray- 
mond Dodge and Eugen Kahn. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1931, 76 pp., 
$1.50. 

Tue JUNGLE oF THE Minp. By Edgar 
James Swift. New York: Scribner, 1931, 
349 pp., $2.50. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHY AND CiviILizaTION. By John 
Dewey. New York: Minton, Balch, 1931, 
341 pp., $5.00. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Essays ON RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL 
Scrmences. Washington: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1931, 194 pp., $2.00. 


ECONOMICS 


Cavusz AND CurEs OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By 
William’ Henry Beveridge. New York: 
Longmans, 1931, 70 pp., $1.00. 

TEextTILE UNIONISM AND THE SoutH. By 
George Sinclair Mitchell. Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1931, 101 
pp., $1.00. 

Tae Economics oF UNEMPLOYMENT. By 
John Atkinson Hobson. New York: 
Maemillan, 1931 (revised edition), 152 
pp., $1.75. 
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PREPARED BY Linpa H. Mor tey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


ACCIDENTS 


Office accidents. Travelers Standard, Sep- 
tember, 1931, vol. 19, p. 190-200. 

Ways in which accidents causing minor 
and major injuries occur in offices, in the 
regular routine of business. Describes 
the dangers of pushing and crowding at 
elevator entrances, of being caught in re- 
volving doors, of collisions, etc. 


Keeping accident records. Industrial Wel- 
fare and Personnel Management, August, 
1931, vol. 13, p. 484-485. 

Making a direct appeal to the competi- 
tive spirit of the workers in an ‘“‘inter- 
works’”’ competition, based on the fre- 
quency rate of accidents, has proved a 
successful method of gaining interest in 
safety education in the Associated Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. Both 
monthly and cumulative stages for each 
works is tabulated and the results posted. 


APPRENTICES 


Fark, Haroutp S. (Vice-President and 
Works Manager, The Falk Corporation, 
Milwaukee). How many apprentices 
should youtrain? Factory and Industrial 
Management, September, 1931, vol. 82, p. 
346-348. 

The Falk corporation calculates quotas 
of apprentices for all departments accord- 
ing to their requirements, and trains just 
enough to produce every year the number 
of skilled workmen needed in the plant. 
Gives formulas for determining the num- 
bers. 


BUDGETS 


BerripceE, Wituram A. (Ph.D.; Economist, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company). 
Survey needed to determine present com- 
position of the family budget. Annalist, 
July 17, 1931, vol. 38, p. 89, 92, 98. 
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Believes Federal government should 
repeat, in expanded form, the field survey 
made in 1918 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (published in Bulletin 357, on 
cost of living). Thinks that the infor- 
mation which would be obtained would 
give to manufacturers and merchants, to 
sociologists and economists valuable in- 
formation which would many times ‘“‘out- 
weigh its cost.’’ 


CONFERENCE METHODS 


PowELL, Leona (Inquiry). Research group 


to study conference and committee 
methods. ASA Bulletin, June, 1931, no. 
62, p. 19-20. 

Statement of the project under the aus- 
pices of The Inquiry, which is to study 
company conferences, conferences in trade 
and professional associations and em- 
ployee organization conferences. Broad 
aim of study is ‘‘the discovery or reformu- 
lation of principles which govern confer- 
ence and committee action. . . with main 
emphasis placed on the ‘inner workings’ 
of the conferences and committees.”’ 


ECONOMICS 


WaRMING,JENS (University of Copenhagen). 


Theory of prices and wages. International 
Labour Review, July, 1931, vol. 24, p. 24-54. 

Believes that the world needs a psycho- 
logical stimulus resulting from some kind 
of positive action to end the present de- 
pression. Thinks lowering prices, wages, 
interest rates, etc., would more likely pro- 
long the present economic instability 
than relieve the situation. 


FATIGUE 


Hersey, Rex B. (Assistant Professor of 


Industry, and Research Associate, Indus- 
trial Research Department, University 











of Pennsylvania). Subjective side of 
fatigue in industry. Journal of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, June, 1931, vol. 13, p. 185- 
203. 

Study of employees of various occupa- 
tions, ages, personality types and nation- 
alities, covering a whole year, showed that 
employees may feel tired at any time, but 
that if they feel tired more than 1/5 of 
working time it is suggestive of unwise en- 
vironmental strain or of organic malfunc- 
tioning. ‘‘Modern production methods 
make management responsible for the 
proper adjustment of the requirements of 
the job to the capacity of the worker.” 


HOURS OF LABOR 


Brown, Lewis J. (President, Kellogg Com- 
pany). How Kellogg’s six-hour day has 
worked after six months’ use. Printers’ 
Ink, August 27, 1931, vol. 156, p. 33-34, 36. 

Believesthat unless something unlooked- 
for develops, Kellogg’s will continue to 
operate on six-hour day permanently. 
It is profitable to both workers and the 
business, since the cost per unit of pro- 
duction is lowered and the operating ef- 
ficiency is increased. 


INCENTIVES 


Postal Telegraph-Cable Company’s new in- 
centive plans. Industrial Relations, July, 
1931, vol. 2, p. 228-229. 

Plan embraces about 80 per cent of the 
employees, and is intended to stimulate 
the sales campaign. It distributes a per- 
centage of all revenue, in excess of a set 
standard, to the employees of each office, 
8 per cent of the excess to be paid as 
monthly bonus and 2 per cent reserved 
for an annual bonus. Slightly different 
plan has been worked out for the mana- 
gers and branch managers. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Industrial review of the year, July, 1930, to 
July, 1931. Information Service, July 25, 
1931, vol. 10, p. 1-7. 

Survey of labor cases in the courts and 
the more significant labor laws passed 
by Congress and the state legislatures. 
Fewer strikes and lockouts were reported 
than in any year since 1916, with the ex- 
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ception of 1928. Reviews the unemploy- 
ment situation during the year, as well as 
cost of living, wages paid and hours 
worked. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


NewMAN, Marig. Measuring the work 


of an fnsurance office. Quarterly Bulletin 
National Office Management Association, 
April, 1931, vol. 6, p. 15-18. (Abstract in 
Management Review, August, 1931, vol. 
20, p. 240-241.) 

Work has been measured in order to 
set bonus rates. ‘‘Aetna’s method of ap- 
proach in introducing time study into a 
new division, is usually the studying of the 
simpler clerical jobs, where it is felt efforts 
will be most effective and where the divi- 
sion head can see most quickly the prac- 
tical demonstration of its value.’’ 


Drake, Ricoarp E. Measurement of of- 


fice work in a financial house. Quarterly 
Bulletin National Office Management As- 
sociation, Apr., 1931, vol. 6, p. 20-26. (Ab- 
stract in Management Review, Aug., 1931, 
vol. 20, p. 241.) 

“The Henry L. Doherty Company, in 
its measurement work is interested in how 
much a clerk can produce under highest 
pressure for a short period of time rather 
than how many bills per hour a typist can 
prepare maintaining an even rate of 
production over a period of months.” 


Stocum, Herman C. (Chief Clerk, Harris 


Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago). Who 
shall get the jobahead? An outline of job 
analysis to adjust salaries and decide pro- 
motions. Burroughs Clearing House, Feb., 
1931, vol. 15, p. 20-22. 

Advocates analyzing both the daily and 
irregular duties of each employee. Chart 
shows rating and positions of the men 
employees in banking, savings, bond and 
trust divisions. Job analysis form sheet 
is also reproduced. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


ApPLEGREN, Grorce. American Tel. and 

Tel. personnel program. Industrial Re- 

lations, July, 1931, vol. 2, p. 223-225. 
‘“‘As it is manifested in the employee 
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relations of the Illinois Bell system for the RATING 


first time described in full detail.’ Morray, C. H. (Director of Personnel, Am- 


: . , ; erican Rolling Mill Company). How 
Odd jobs for the industrial relations director. 


Service Letter on Industrial Relations, Au- 
gust 31, 1931, New Series, no. 80, p. 1-3. 

Gives the various unusual duties that 
the industrial relations director, because 
of his personality and experience, is 
called upon to do. In some plants he 
must serve as an arbitrator; in one plant 
he “‘heads up” time study and rate setting; 
in another he has charge of fire-fighting 
equipment. 


PRODUCTION 


LipMann, Otro (Former Scientific Secre- 
tary of the Labour Output Committee). 
Relation between industrial production 
and the worker’s disposition to perform- 
ance in some important branches of in- 
dustry. International Labour Review, 
June, 1931, vol. 23, p. 835-852. 

Discusses first the effect of hours and 
wages on the worker’s ‘“‘disposition to 
performance,’’ which is the resultant 
of his capacity and his will to work. 
Gives abridged schedules for several 
industries—mining, steel works, agricul- 
ture, etc.—which show on the basis of 
results obtained how the disposition to 
work is influenced by the conditions of 
performance and operation which greatly 
affect industrial production. 


Passano, Wituiam M. (Treasurer, The 
Waverly Press, Baltimore, Maryland). 
Is profit sharing profitable in a medium 
sizedcompany? Ezecutives Service Bulle- 
tin, July, 1931, vol. 9, p. 5-6. 

Plan to share profits has been in success- 
ful operation for the past 8 years in the 
Waverly Press, a printing company which 
employs about 150 people. All workers 
on standard operations receive extra com- 
pensation when they meet the standard 
time by 80 per cent or better; while the 
executives receive extra compensation in 
proportion to the efficiency of their de- 
partments. In addition everyone re- 
ceives 2 weeks vacation with pay. 


Armco measures the worth of its men. 
Tron Age, September 3, 1931, vol. 128, p. 
611-613, 630. 

Since 1920 the American Rolling Mill 
Company has made an annual audit of its 
entire organization. The method used is 
not complicated. The personnel men 
visit each department and check with 
each man’s immediate superior, his qual- 
ities, good and bad. The questions asked 
follow a standardized form. Information 
sheets are filed in each department, and 
these give at a glance definite and valuable 
data about each employee. 


SUGGESTION SYSTEMS 


Wourr, Ep. How the Bausch and Lomb 


suggestion system cuts costs. Printers’ 
Ink, August 6, 1931, vol. 156, p. 84, 87-88. 

Awards to employees are based on the 
yearly savings made possible by their 
ideas. The workers are considered in 
3 groups, so that the men at the bench 
will not have to compete with the fore- 
men, etc. When extra stimulus is needed 
additional awards are offered, as a full 
pay vacation, ranging from two days to a 
week. 

TRAINING 


Krusz, Wint1am F. (Head of Educational 


Department, Bell and Howell Company, 
Chicago.) Training workers to become 
“accuracy minded.” Jron Age, July 23, 
1931, vol. 128, p. 229-234. 

Entire educational program of Bell and 
Howell is centered on the essential point of 
accurate mindedness, since extraordinary 
accuracy is essential in making motion 
picture equipment. Four-year course is 
given the apprentices, who are generally 
technical high school graduates. Com- 
plete records are kept for each apprentice. 
He is rated on the finished product; if it 
does not conform to specifications, he 
must do the work over again. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Hansen, Atvin H. Institutional frictions 


and technological unemployment. Quar- 
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terly Journal of Economics, August, 1931, 
vol. 45, p. 684-697. 

Author does not believe that, under 
modern conditions, in which trade unions 
and unemployment insurance make wage 
reductions difficult, all displaced labor 
could be reabsorbed into industry. The 
author outlines what in his opinion are 
the effects of price reduction, of restric- 
tion upon credit and wage rates, of price 
maintenance, of lower interest rates, and 
universal monopoly upon unemployment. 


Wiuurams, Waiting. Labor and unem- 
ployment. Special Libraries, July-Au- 
gust, 1931, vol. 22, p. 209-217. 

In his mingling with the workers, em- 
ployed and unemployed, Mr. Williams has 
found that each man has the same desire, 
to have or keep his ‘‘daily job.’’ Gives 
reasons and examples to show how the 
absence of the saloon, in spite of the 
“‘speakeasy,’’ has resulted in helping the 
wage earner weather the depression. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Goopricu, CarTER (University of Mich- 
igan). Analysis of American plans for 
state unemployment insurance. Amer- 
ican Economic Review, September, 1931, 
vol. 21, p. 399-415. 

Compares the economic provisions of 
the model bill proposed by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation; the 
Wisconsin measure drafted by Professor 
J. R. Commons; the bill drawn up by the 
Ohio Consumers’ League, and the measure 
introduced into Michigan legislature by 
Representative Darin. 


Myers, Rosert J. (University of Chicago). 
Seasonal unemploymentinsurance. Amer- 
ican Economic Review, September, 1931, 
vol. 21, p. 416-426. 

Paper is written to “‘urge that seasonal 
unemployment is not a proper subject for 
insurance and should not be covered by 
benefits.”” Believes that if seasonal un- 


employment is included in insurance 
scheme the fund would be kept exhausted 
and would therefore be of little value 
during an “unpredictable” unemployment 
period. 


Yoprr, Daue (State University of Iowa). 


Some eConomic implications of unemploy- 
ment insurance. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, August, 1931, vol. 45, p. 622- 
639. 
Believes that the only type of insurance 
which offers a possibility of bringing about 
desired results is that which involves 
direct governmental subsidies to workers. 
This plan follows those advocated by the 
Socialist Party and the Conference for 
Progressive Labor Action. Some form of 
discriminating taxation is suggested to 
help defray the costs of such insurance. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Organization and scope of vocational educa- 


tion in the United States. Monthly Labor 
Review, July, 1931, vol. 33, p. 1-19. 
History of the movement since the 
‘‘Smith-Hughes Act’’ of 1917, describing 
the organization and purpose of the © 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
state boards, and the agricultural, trade 
and industrial, and home economics edu- 
cation activities which have been given 
Federal aid. Distinct phase of the indus- 
trial education teacher-training program 
is the training of foremen; and leaders for 
foremen conferences. Statistics give com- 
parative cost of vocational education. 


WAGES 


Organized labor and the family-allowance 


system in France. Journal of Political 
Economy, August, 1931, vol. 39, p. 526-537. 

Describes growth of family allowance 
system and the attitude of the General 
Confederation of Labor toward it. Be- 
lieves entire question will be affected by 
social insurance law, which is being put 
into operation. 





